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SONG OF THE OLD YEAR. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


Oh! i have been running a gallant career 
On a courser that needeth nor bridle nor goad ; 
Bat he’ll soon change his rider and leave the Old Year 
Ly ing low in the dust on Eternity’s road. 
Wide has my track been, and rapid my haste, 
But whoever takes heed of my journey will find, 
That in marble-built city and camel-trod waste, 
I have left a fair set of bold waymarks behind. 
I have choked up the earth with the sturdy elm board, 
I have chequered the air with the banners of strife, 
Fresh are the tombstones [’ve scattered abroad, 
Bright are the young eyes I’ve opened to lite. 
My race is nigh o’er on ‘Time's iron-grey steed, 
Yet he'll still gallop on as he gallops with me, 
And you'll see that his mane will be flying again 
Ere you’ve buried me under the green holly-tree. 


If ye tell of the sadness and evi] I've wrought, 
Yet remember the share cf “ good works” I have done— 
Ye should balance the clouds and the canker I've brought 
With the grapes I have sent to be crushed in the sun. 
If I've added grey threads to the worldly-wise heads, | 
I have deepened the chestnat of intancy’s curl; t 
If I’ve cherished the germ of the shipwrecking worm, 
I have quickened the growth of the crown-studding pearl; 
If ’'ve lengthened the yew till it brashes the pall, ; | 
I have bid the sweet shoots of the orange bloom swell: | 
If I’ve thickened the moss on the ruin’s dark wall, 
I have strengthened the love-bower tendrils as well. 
Then speak of me fairly, and give the Old Year 
A light-hearted parting in kindness and glee, 
Chaunt a roundelay over my laurel-decked bier, 
And bury me under the green holly-tree. | 
! 
Ye have murmured of late at my gloom-laden hours, | 
And look on my pale wrinkled face with a frown: 
But ye laughed when I spangled your pathway with flowers 
And flung the red clover ana yellow corn down. ; 
Ye shrink troia my breathing, and say that I bite— 
So | do—but forget not how friendly we were 
When I fann’d your warm cheek in the soft summer night 
And just toyed with the rose in the merry girl's hair. ¥} 
Fill the goblet and drink as my wailing tones sink, 
Let the wassail-bow] drip and the revel shout rise— 
But a word in your ear, from the passing Old Year, 
Tis the last time he'll teach ye—“ be merry and wise!” 
Then sing, while I’m sighing my latest farewell, 
The log-lighted ingle my death-pyre shall be: 
Dance, dance, while I’m dying, olend carol and bell, 
And bury me under the green holly-tree. 








TOM BURKE OF ‘OURS.’ 


CHAPTER XLIV. 





The courtyard was already cleared for action—the horses piequetted in one | 
corner, the straw removed, and a blaze of light from all the lamps and candles 
of the supper-room showed the ground as clearly as at noon-day. While my 
antagonist was taking off his coat and vest, an operation I did net choose to 
imitate, I took a rapic survey of the sceue—and, notwithstanding the rush of | 
advisers around me, was sufficiently collected to decide on my mode of acting. 

‘Come, mon Lieutenan:, off with your frock,’ said an officer at my side— 
*even if you don’t care for the advantage of a free sword-arm, those fellows 
yonder wou't believe it all fair, if you do not strip.’ 

* Yes, yes, take it off,’ said a fellow in the crowd, ‘ your fine epaulettes may | 
as well escape tarnishing—and that new cuat, too, will be all the better with- 
out a hole in it.’ 

I hastily threw off my coat and waistcoat, when the crowd (ell beck, and the 
Maitre d'armes advancing into the open spece with a light and nimble step, 
veried out, ‘ Lx garde, monsieur.’ 1 stood my ground, aud crossed iny eword 
with his. 

For a f2w seconds | contented myself with merely observing my adversary 
who handled his weapon not only with all the skill of an accomplished swords. 





* They say,’ added she, with a naive simplicity, ‘that Francois is not made 


given him his coup de congé’ 
‘1 hope not, sincerely,’ said I, with a shudder, 
* And why not,’ cried mademoiselle in astonishment ; ‘is it not a good service 


| you render to the whole brigade! Would not the division be all the happier 





if such as he, and Pichot, and the rest of them 
* Pichot—Amedee Pichot?’ 
‘Yes, Amedee Pichot, to be sure 
there’s Pioche at the window!’ 
Mademoiselle arose and walked towards the door, but before she reached it, 
it was opened, and General d' Auvergne entered the room. 
* Is he here!’ asked he, in a low voice. 
‘Yes, general,’ said :nademoiselle, with a curtsey, as she placed the chair 
for him to sit down ‘ He 1s muci: better-~I'll wait outside ull you want me,’ 


But what's that knocking outside! Ah, 





_ added she, as she left the room and closed the door. 


‘Come, come, my boy,’ said the kind old man, as he took my band in his, 
‘don’t give way thus. | have made many inquities abuut this affair, and they 
ail tend toexculpate you. ‘This fellow, Francois, is the mauvarse tcte of the 


regiment, and | only wish his chastisement had come from sume other hand | 


than yours.’ 


* Will he live, general !’ asked I, with a smothering fullness in my throat, 
_as I uttered the words. 


* Not if he be mortal, I believe: the sword pierced his chest from side to 
side. 

I groaned heavily as I heard these words; and bury ag my head beneath the 
clothes, became absorbed in my grief. What would | not have endured then 
of insult and contumely, rather than suffer as | did the terrible load upon my 
conscience, of a fellow creature's blood—shed in passion and revenge. How 
willingly would [have accepted the most despised position among men, to be 
void of this crime. 

* It matters not,’ cried I in my despair— it matters not how I guide my 
path, misforvunes beset me at every turn of the way , 

* Speak not thas,’ said the general sternly. * The career you have embarked 
in, is a stormy and a rough one. O:her men bave fared worse than you have 
in it-and without repining too. You knew of one such yoursell, who in all 
the saddest bereave:nents of his hopes, cherished a soldier's heart and a sol. 
dier’s courage.’ 

‘The a'lusion to my poor friend, Charles de Meudon, brought the tears to my 
eyes, and I felt that all wy sufferings were little, compared with his. 

* Let your first care be to get weil as soun as you can: happily your name 





campaign is begun, however, and you must try to have your share of it. The 
Emperor's staff starts for Munich to-morrow. I tust accompany them—but i 
leave yuu in good hands here ; #nd this detachment will occupy Elchingen at 
least ten days longer.’ 

Scarcely had the general left me when mademoiselle re-entered the room. 

* So, monsieur,’ said she, smiling archly, * you have been le!t in my care, it 
seems Morbieu! ir’s weil the Vivandiere of the regiment is not a prude, or 
I should scarcely know how to act. Well, well, one can only do their best.— 
And now, shall I read for you, or shall { leave you quiet for an hour or two!’ 

* Just so, leave him aione for a little while,’ said a gruff voice from the end 
of the bed, at the same time that the huge beard and red moustache of Pioche 
appeared peeping above the cart in. 

‘Js he not stupid, that great animal of a cuirassier,’ said mademoiselle, start- 
ing at the vuice so unexpectedly heard. *1 say, mon caporal, right face— 
march. Do you hear, sir! You've got the feurlle de route. Wnhatdo you 
stay for!’ 

* Ah, mademoiselle,’ said the poor fellow, as he smoothed down bis hair on 
his forehead, and looked the very impersonation of sheepish admiration. 

‘ Well,’ replied she, as if not understanding the appeal to her feelings— 
‘well.’ 


A look of total embarrassment—an expression of complete bewilderment | 


was his only reply ; while his eyes wandered round the room till they met mine, 
aud then as if suddenly conscious that a third party was ,resent, be blushed 
deeply, and said— 

* Too true, mon Lieutenant, she does with me what she will.’ 

‘ Don't believe him, monsieur,’ interposed she quickly. ‘I told him to get 
knocked on the head a dozen times, and he’s never done so’ 

‘1 would though, and right seon too, if you were only in earnest,’ said he, 
with a vehemence that bespoke the trath of the assertion. 

* There, there,’ said she, with a smile, as she held out her hand to him, ‘ we 


| are friends.’ 


The poor fellow pressed it to his lips with the respectful devotion of a Bay- 


man, but with a dexterity that showed me he was playing off his art before his | g74 ; and with a muttered * This evening,’ left the room. 


companions. 


As if to measure his distance, he made two or three slight passes over the | 


guard of my sword, and then grating his blade agains: mine with that peculiar 
motion which bodes attack, he fized his eyes on mine, to draw off my attention 
from his intended thrust. The quickness and facility with which his weapou 


changed from side to side of mine, the easy motion of his wrist, and the rigid | 


firmuess of his arm, all showed me I was no match for him—although ove of 
the bes: of my day at the military school—and | did not venture to proceed 
beyond mere defence. He saw this, and by many a trick endeavoured to in- 
duce an attack—now dropping his point carelessly, to address a monosyllable 
to a friend near—now throwing open his guard, as if from negligence. At 
length, as if tired with waiting, he called out— 

* Que cela finisse,’ and rushed in on me. 

The rapidity of the assault fur a second or so, completely overcame me ; and 
though | defended myself mechanically, | could neither follow his weapon with 
my eye, nor anticipate his intended thrust. Twice his point tcuched my sword- 
arm above the wrist, and by a slight wound there, saved my lungs from beirg 
ogres At last, after a desperate rally, in which he broke in on my guard, 

e mace a fearful lunge at my chest ; I bent forward, and received his blade 
in the muscles of my back—when, with a wheel round, | smashed the sword 
in me, and buried my own, up to the hilt, in his body. He fell, bathed in blood; 
and I, staggering backwards, was caught in Pioche’s arms, at the moment 
when all consciousness was fast leaving me. 

A few minutes afiet, | came to myself, and found that I was lying on a heap 
of straw in the yard, while two regimental surgeons were most industriously 
engaged in trying to stop the hemorrhage of my wounds. , 

With little interest in my own fate, I could not help feeling anxious about 
amy antagonist. ‘They shook their heads mournfully in reply to my question, 
and desired ine to be as calm as possible, for my life hung on a very thread — 
The dressirg completed I was carried into the house, and laid on a bed in a 
smal), neat looking chamber, which I heard, as they carried me along, made- 


moiselle had kindly placed at my disposal. She iicreelf assisted to place the | and yet, were it not tor my impatience to be up end stirring, my life was not | she herself become in the excuement of her sty. 


| the ouly reply. 


* It is no amall triumph, mademoiselle,” said I, ‘that you have inspired such 
a passion in the hardy breast of the cuirassier.’ 


| him away to the ambulance, refusing all offers of aid, except from the surgeons talions, as they moved on towards the east, were all related by her, with such 
| of their own corps. y her, mu 


knowledge of military phrase and soldiers’ style, as ¢ 
her manner. #& by what she told. P ee 


| like other folk, and that the only doctors who understand him are in the fourth | The cairamere marched svon after! received my wound, and though at 
| regiment. However that may te, it will puzzie them sadly this tame—you have 4g 


tached to the corps, she remained behind at Elchingen, having pledged herself, 
as she said, to the general, to restore me safe and sound before she left me — 
| The little window beside my bed offered « widely extended view over the great 
| plain beneath, and there I have sat the entire day, watching the pwc of 
cavalry and infactry, as they poured along, seemingly witnout ceasing, \owards 
ithe lower Danube Sometunes the faint sounds of the soldiers’ sougs would 
reach me—the rude chorus of a regiment timing their sep to some warriors 
chaunt—and set my heart a beating to be with them once more. Sometimes 
my eye would rest upon the slow train of waggons surmounted with a white 
flag, that wouod their way heavily in the rear, and my spirit sunk ae | thought 
over the wounded fellows that were thus borne onward with the tide of * 
| war, as the erushed serpent trails his wounded folds behind him 
| Mademoiselle seldom left me Seated at ber work, often for hours without 
speaking, she weuld follow the train of her own thoughts, and when by chance 
she gave @ passing glance through the window at the scene beneath, some ein- 
gle word would escape her, as to the regements or their officers, few of which 
were unknown to her, at least by reputation, 
I could not but mark that within the last twelve or fourteen days she seomed 
more sad amd depressed than before-——the lively gavety of her character had 
given place to a meek and suffering melancholy, which | could pot help atri- 
bating to the circumstances in which she was placed, away from all her ordi- 
nary pursuits, and the companions of her daily life. I hinted as much one day, 
and was about to insist on her leaving me—when she suddenly inverrupted me, 
saying—'It is ali true. | amead, and know not why—for I never felt hap- 
pier; yet, if you wished me to be gay, as | used to be, [ could not for the 
world. It js not because i ain far from those I have learned to look on es my 
| brothers, Not so—my changeful fortane has often placed me thus. Perhaps 
| it's your fault, mon Lieutenaut,’ said she, suddenly turning ber eyes full upon 
} me. 
| ‘Mine, Minetta! Mine!’ said I, in amazement, 
| She blushed deeply, and held dowa herbead, while her bosom heaved several 
times convulsively ; and then, while a deathly paleness spread over her cheek, 
she said, 10 a low broken voice :— 

* Perhaps it i» because J am au orphan, and never knew what it was to have 
those, whdse dispositions I should iatate, acd whose tastes | should study ; 
but somehow | eel even as though | could not help becoming like those | am 
near to, following them—ay, and outstripping them—in all their likings and 
ere 

‘ And 80, 65 you seem sad and surrow!ul, it ie more than probable that you 
' took the calour of my thoughts. | snould feel sorry, Minette, to think it were 


| may escape the Emperor's notice in this affair, by appearing in the list of | thue-I #hovid ill repey ail your kindaess to me—I must try and wear a hap- 
| wounded—our friend the Maitre d'armes is not likely to discover on you. The | 


pier countenance.’ 

* Do so—and mine wiil soon reflect it,’ said she, laughing ; ‘but, perhaps you 
have cause for sorrow,’ added she, as she stole a glance at me beneath her eye- 
| lashes. 
| * You know, Minetta! that I am an orphan like yourself,’ said 1, half evading 
| the qnestion, 

‘Ah! cried she passionately, ‘if 1 had been a man, I should like to be such 
le one as Murat there, See how his black eyes sparkle, and his proud lip 
| curls, when the roll of artillery, or the clattering of a platoon is heard—how 
his whole soal is inthe fight. Il remember once—it was at the Iser—his bri- 
gade was stationed beneath the bill, and hed no orders to move forward for 
several hours—he used to get off his horse, and walk about, and endeavour, by 
pushing the emoke away thus with bis hand, and almost kneeling to the ground, 
| to catch « view of the battle, and then he would spring into the saddie, and for 
| sheer passion dash his spurs into his horse's flanks, till he reared and planged 

again. 1 watched bim thus for hours. I loved te look on him, chaling and 
fretting, like his own mottled charger, he was so handsome ! 

‘A drink, Minette! Something to cool my lips, for heaven's sake,’ said 

he at last, as he saw me standing near hia, I filled the little cup you see here 
| with wine, and handed it to him, Searcely hed he raiwed it to his lips, when 
| an aide-de-camp galloped up, and whispered some words in haste. 

‘* Ha, hal” eried he, with a shout of joy" they want us, then—the squad- 
rons will advance by sectious—a.< charge !—charge !"—and with that he flung 
| the goblet from him to the ground, and when I took it up, I foand that with 
| the grasp of his strong fingers he had crushed u nearly together. See here, | 

never would let it be changed. I ts just a» at the time he clasped it, and L 
| keep it as a souremr of the prince.’ She took from a little shell the cup, as 
she spoke, and held it up before me, with the devoted admiration with which 
| some worshipper would regard a holy relic. ‘Aud that,’ said Minette, as she 
_ pressed to her lips a faded cockade, whose time-worn tints etill showed the tri- 
coloured emblems of the repuvlic—' that do I value above the cross of the Le- 
gion itself.’ 
| *Whose was it, Minette! Some brave soldier's, I'm sure. 
* And you may be sure that was the cockade of Le Premier Grenadier de ia 
France—La Tour d'Auvergne. The cousin of your own general.’ Seeing 
that I had not heard before of him, she for a few seconds in amazement, 








A saucy shake of the head, as though she did not like the compliment, was | and then muttered—* A brave schvol to tram the youth of France it must be, 


in its details: while J, reverting to my own cares, became silent also. 


* And so, monsieur,’ said she, after a long pause— and so you ceem this 


conquest of mine a very wonderful thing.’ 


She bent her head down over her work, and seemed absorbed where the name of La Tour d'Auvergne was never mentioned.’ 


Having thus vented her indignation, she proceeded to ell me of her hero, 
who, though descended from ove of the most distinguished families of France, 
yet persisted in ca. rying his musket inthe ranks of the republican atmy—never 


« You mistake me,’ said I, eagerly—* you mistake me, much. My surprise | attaining to « higher grade, nor known by aay other tithe than the * Premier 


the refinement of feeling —— 


pleasant laugh; ‘and Ili not attack you again. 
proud of my conquest.’ 


many to boast of.’ 








| little of that 
mind their directions.’ 
| with feeling my pulse and reiterating his advice as to quiet. 


* You have got the best nurse in the army, monsieur,’ said he, as he 
his leave; ‘1 pave only one caution to give yoo—take care, 


the heart be not a worse affair then a thrust of a emall sword. I have known 


such a termination of an il mess before now.’ 


| Mademoiselle made no reply, save an arch look of half anger, and left the | 


| room; and J, wearied and exhausted, sank inio a heavy slamber. 


CHAPTER XLY. 


was rather that one like Poche, good-hearted, simple fellow as he is, should Grenadier de le 


*A clever flank movement of yours, Lieutenant,’ interposed she, with a | > 
And, afterall, Lama lithe | * He fell ot Newbourg,’ said mademowelle, * scarce 4 day's march from here; 


rance’—foremost in every pust of danger—the volunteer at 
every emergency of more than ordinary pori—be refused every proifer o: ad- 
vancement, and lived ainong his comrades the simple life uf a soldier. 


they buried him on the field, and placed tim dead, as he nad ever been while 


‘ The confession is « flattering one, from one who doubtless has had a great | — with his face towards the enomy. And you never heard of hiun—bon 


it is almost incredible. You never bugaded with the forty-filth of the 


* A great many, indeed |’ replied she, naieely —' So many that | can't reckon line—that's certain.’ 
| them—nut to boast of, however, as you term it. Parbleu, some of them had 
But here comes the doctor, and I must not let him see us taik- 
ing. Ma foi, they Intle think when their backs are turned, how seldom we 


‘And why so!’ 
* Because they call his name at every parade muster, as though he were still 
alive and well. The first man called is La Tour d'Auvergne, # | “he first sol- 
| dier anewers, mort sur le champ de bataille.’ ‘That's s prouders .xoment than 


The surgeon's visit was a matter of a few seconds; he contented himself ae rery: and tomb-stones. Is it not!’ 


is it,’ seid 1, to whom the anecdote was the . new, though I after. 


took wards lived to hear it corroborated in every respect. Withmesy such traits 
if an affection of | of the service did mademowelle beguile the time—now telling © the pleasant 


infe of the cantonment—now of tie wild scence of the batgieteld. Young se 
she was, she bad seen much o' both, and learned around we bivouasc fires, the 
old traci ions of the revolutionary armies, and the brave deeds of the fret vet- 
| crane wf Fravce. In such narratives, too, her own eathusiastic matare burst 
| forth im all ite vehemence—ber eyes would sparkle, aed her words come repid- 

ly, as she describ: d some fierce attack, or headlong charge—and it was im- 


| For three entire weeks my wound confined me to the limite of my chamber; | possible to listen without catching up & portion of her ardour, sv wrept up did 


} +h ne hes 2 4 } ' 
pillow beneath my head, and then with noiseless gestures closed the curtains | devoid of 1:« happiness. 


of the window, and took her seat at the bedside. 


the moment the others had left the room. [| turned to ask for the Maitre |to me by Mademoiselle Minette. 
Torr ne tes " wild — . : ‘ ‘ late t 
Varmes ; Dut she could or y sy that his companions of the fourth had carried | tions, the * on dite’ of the bivouac and the march, brought by the verious bat- | ceeded to relate he pi 


| Every movement of the army, in its most minute detail, was daily reported | position and strength of the attacking colemns, 
The bulletins of the Emperor, the promo- | cessive advance was repulsed by the murderous f 


Thus, one evening, while 
dige, alteg detailing most circumstantially the 
and descri’mag how each suc- 
re of the artillery, she pro- 
sn of @ flank movement, effecied by some light infantry 


describing (he passaye of the A 
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Tye Alvion. 








a 
RE — 
river « consideravle distance up the stream. ‘We 

po pert perp getond the shade of some willows, and at last a 
the ford—the leading companies halted, two officers sounded the river, 
found that it was passable. | wes close by at the time—it wes the ¢ “c 

Lajolais who commanded the brigade, and he asked me for a * goutte. Ai. 
may be the last you'll ever give me, Minette,” said he, ** 1 don't expect to se 





a) +e ng to remain at this side, colonel!” said I. 
*“ No, oe wv, wid he, “ not when the twenty second cross to the other.” 


+ Nestneram I, then,” said 1, “ my place is with the head of the battalion. 
Weil me all pressed me to qnnbeeh—they said a thousand ee nae 
too—but that only decided me the mure to go on—and as the sigual-rocket 
was fired, the word was given, and on we went. For the first eight or ten 

| it was mere wading—but suddenly a grenadier in the front called out, 
* Gare, lift your ‘nuskets, it's deep here ;" aud so it was—with one plunge 
down I went, but they se.zed me by the arms, and carried me along —and soine 
way or other we reached the bank. Morbleu! 1 felt half-drowned—but there 
was little time to think over these things, for scarcely had the column wr 
when the cry of “cavalry” was given, snd down came the lancers wit a 
swoop, but we were all ready. The flank companies fell back, and forme in 
square, and a tremendous volley sent them off faster than they came. Now, 
then push forward double quick" —said the old colonel—* the pus de charge. 
Alas | the poor little drammer was lying dead at tis feet. Toe thought sud. 
denly seized me, | sprang forward, uastrung his drum, threw the strap over my 
shoulder, and beat the “ pas de charge” —a cheer ran along the whole battalion, 
and on we went. Mort de ciel! | was never so near the fire before. There 
was the enemy, scarce two hundred yards off—two great columns, with artl- 
lery beiween, waiting for us. “ Keep her back—keep back, Minette—brave 
fille.” I heard no more—a shot came whizzing past, and struck me here. She 
pulled down her dress, as she spoke, and disclosed the scar o/ a bullet's teach 
on ber white shoulder—then, as if suddenly recollecting, she bluehed deep'y, 
drew her kerchief closely around her, and muttered in 4 low voice, * Ma foi— 
how these things make one forget to be a woman.’ And with that she hung 
down her head, and despite all 1 could say would not utter another word. 

Such was the ‘ Vivandiere’ of the foarth—blending in ber character the wo- 
man’s weakness, and the soldier's ardour—the delicacy of feeling which not 
even the life of camps and bivouacks could eradicate, with the wild enthusiasm 
for glory —the passion of her nation. [t needed not her dark eyes, shaded with 
their long black fringe—her oval face, whose freckles but displayed the trans- 
parent skin beneath—her graceful figure, and her elastic step, to make her an 

object of attraction in the regiment—nor could [ be surprised to learn as I did, 
how many a high offer of marriage had been made to her, by those soldiers of 
fortune, whose gallantry and daring had won them rank and honozrs in the 
pe nce confession, then, excite neither astonishment nor suspicion—when J 
acknowledge that, in 8 ch companionship, the days slipped rapidly over. 1 
never wearied of hearing her tell of the scenes she had witnessed—nor did she 
of recounting them ; and although sense of reproach used now and then to 
ross me, for the life of inactivity and indo.ence I was leading, Mademoiselle 
Minette promised me many a brave opportunity of distinction to come—and 
campaigns of as great glory as even those of Iialy and Egypt. 

To be continued. 





MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 
PART VI. 
[CONTINUBD.] 


“Am I betrayed 1” Tasked,in a whisper of fury. 

The only answer was, ‘* Mordecai.” 

I felt security in the word, and, without a further pang, heard his tread echo- 

along 4 distant corridor, : 
“trime rolls on, whether we are happy or miserable, Morning came, and 
found me feverish from a thousand dreams. Noon came, aud my impatience 
grew withthe hour. Evening came, and yet no symptom of my liberation. if 
“nope deferred maketh the heart sick,’ confidence duped, and blindly, weakly, 
rashly duped, turns to torture. . 
Why trust a known — ef the police? Why put my liberty into his 
hands? Why, above all, make him master of my papers! I was overwhelm- 
ed with shame, | writhed with remorse. As hour after hour dngged its slow 
length along, I sank from dejection, or burst from rage to rage. But at last, 
when the drums of the garrison were making their final flourish for the night, 
the key turned in the door of my cell, and the Jew entered. I almost sprang 
upon him, and his life would have been worth little, but for the words—* You 
may now leave the fortress" He told ine, further, that my absence was for- 
tunate, for adomiciliary visit had been paid to my apartments by direction of 
the municipality ; my trunks examined, and my doors sealed. My absence 
was imputed to flight ; and, as jails were then the only safe residences in France, 
[had escaped actual imprisonment simply by my velunteer detention ; to 
watch the event, had been the source of his delay. All was speedily settled 
with the old commandant, who was now as perfectly “convinced, on his own 
knowledge,” that | was not the chevalier, as he bad been convinced on the 
night before that [ was. Mendoza's proofs were registered in due form ; and 
with unspeakable delight | once again mounted his cabriolet, and heard the 
chains of the drawbridge rattle behind me. 

My Jew had been true to his pledge. I found horses provided for meat a 
lonely cabaret, a league off. Wath the minute foresight which men of his 
trade learn, he had provided for me acouple of disguises—the garb of a pea- 
sant which | was to use when I passed among the soldiery; and the uniform 
ofan aide-de-camp, with which I was to keep down inquiries when I came 
among the peasantry. But | was weary of disguise. it had never thriven 
with my own temperament. I was determined, at all events, now to trust to 
chance and my proper person ; and if | must fail, have the satisfaction Of fail- 
ing after my own style. The only very pe which my magnanimous police- 

er would receive, was a promise that | should mention his conduct to Mor- 
decai; and gathering up his rejected wardrobe, he departed. 

Fortunately | found disguises unnecessary, though at any other time they 

might have been essential. The country was all in a state of flight, and every 
man was too much employed in securing himself, to think of laying hold of 
others. Thus galloped | through hill and dale, through bush and brier, unques- 
tioned and almost unseen ; until, on the evening of the fourth day, as 1 plung- 
ed into a forest, which for the last half hour | had been imagining into a scene 
of fairyland, a bower where a pilgrim might finish his journey for life, or a man, 
“ crazed by care, or crossed in hopeless love,” might forget woman and woe 
together—I! was awakened to the realities of things by the whistle of a bul et, 
which struck off a branch within an inch of my head, followed by a fierce how! 
for the countersign. By all the laws of war, the how! should have come first ; 
but these were not times for ceremony. A troop of Hulans rushed round me, 
#ybre in hand. I stood like a stoic; and, of course, attempted to tell who | 
"was. But my German was unintelligible to my captors, and my French, a 
suspicious language ona Prussian outpost, only confirmed their opinion that | 
was born to be stripped. Accordingly one demanded my watch, another my 
purse, and I was in a fair way of entering the Prussian lines in a state of pau- 
perism, or of being “ left alone in my glory” by shot or sabre, when an officer 
rode up, whom I had casually known in some Parisian circle. To him I could 
explain myself, and to him I exhibited the envelope of my letter, inscribed with 
the words, “Grand Quartier General" My new friend bowed to this awful 
address like a Turk to the firman of the padisha, poured out a volley of wrath 
ov the troop, ordered the instant and very reluctant restitution of my property 
and with a couple of the squadron at our heels, took me under his escort, \o de- 
liver my papers in person. 

After an hour's gallop through rocks rivulets, and brambles, which seemed 
without end, and totally uninhabited, except by an occasional patrol of the ir- 
regulars of the Austrian and Prussian forces—barbarians as savage-looking as 
ever were Goth or Hun, and capital substitutes for the wolves and wild- 
bears which they had ejected for the time—a sudden opening of the forest 
ee us within view of the immense camp of the combined armies. 

All the externals of war are splendid ; it is the interior, the consequences, 
the operation of that mighty trampler of man that are startling. This was my 
first eight of that most magnificent of all the atrocious inventions of human 
evil—an army. The forces of the twe most warlike wonarch’es of Evrupe were 
spread before me; near'y a hundred and fifty thousand treops, with all the nun - 
berless followers of » host in the field, covering a range of low hills which cr 
cled the horizon. While we were still at a considerable distance, a gun was 
fired from the central hill, answered by others from the flanks. The rolling vi 
drums set the Vast line in motion,and just atthe moment when the un was 
lying on the edge of the west, the brigades, descending each from its height, 
halted on the slope. The whole vast mancuvre was executed with the exact- 
nse of a single mind. ‘The blaze of the sun on the arms, the standards, and 

the tents crowning the brow of the hills, was magical. ‘ Are they marching \« 
battle was my amazed question to my companion. His only answer was t« 
check his charger, take off bis shako, and bend his forehead to his saddle-bow 
A burst of universal harmony, richer than | had ever yet conceived, explaine: 
the mystery. It was the evening prayer. The fine bands of the regiment: 
joined the voices of the soldiery, and { listened, in unbroken rapture and rever 
ence, until its close. In court or cathedral, m concert or shrine. 1] had never 
before so much felt the power of sound. Ii finished in a solemn chorus, an ac 
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cumulation of music. 
to heaven. 

The fire of cannon announced the conclusion of the service; we put spurs 

to our horses, and scon entered the lines; and, on the strength of my creden- 

tials, I had distinguished quarters “yo to me. 

1 now, for the first time since I left England, began to feel the advantages 

of birth. In London every man is su submerged in the multitade, that he wue 

can hold his head high enough out of the living surge to be known, must have 

something of re able buoyancy, or peculiar villany, about him. Even 

Parliament, except to a few of the leaders, is no distinction The member for 

the shire is clipped of all bis plumage at the moment of his enteriug that colos- 

sa! poultry-yard, and must take his obscure pickings with other unnnoticesable 

fowl. In Pars, once the Mahometan paradise of stars and garters, the central 

herald’s office of the earth, the royal region of the Parliament aristocracy, 

where the beggar with a cordon on his breast outshove the banker with millions 

in his pocket-eook, the world was changed ; and to be the son or broiher of a 

peer might have been only a speedier passport to the lamp-post. But, in Ger- 

many, the land of pedigrees, to be an ‘honourable’ was to be one on whom the 

sun shone with double beams ; the sex, young and old, smiled with double 

softnese, and the whole host of Serenities were doubly serene. In camp, no- 

thing could be more huspitable or distinguished than my reseption ; for the 

soldier is always good -humoured under canvass, and the German is good-hu- 

moured every where, Perhaps he has rather too high an opinion of his decent 

from Goth and Vandat, but he makes allowance for the more modern savagery 

of Europe , and although the stranger may neither wear spectacles nor smoke 

cigars, neither muzzle his visage with mustaches, nor speak the most formida- 

ble tongue on earth, the German will good-naturedly admit, that he may be a 

human being after all. 

But the man with whom my mission brought me most immediately in con- 

tact, and to whom I was most indebted for courtesy, would have beeu a re- 
markable personage in any country of Europe; that man was the Duke of 

Brunswick. 

On my arrival, I found two letters forwarded from Lundon, and in the hands 

of an aide-de-camp vf the geveralissimo. The firet which I opened was from 

the Foreign Office, a simple statement of the purpose for which I was sent— 

namely, to stimulate the activity of the Prussian councils, and to urge on the 

commander of the army en immediate march on the French capital; with a 
postscript, directing me, in case of tardinass being exhibited at headquarters, 

instantly to transmit a despatch home, and return to my post in Paris. The 
second letter—which | must, however undiplomatically, admit that I opened 
with much stronger interest—was from Mordecai. I glanced over it for some 
mention of the ‘ane braw name,’ and bitterly laughed at my own folly in ex- 
pecting to find such communications in the letter of the hard-headed and busy 
Jew. All was brief and rapid. 

‘If this shall find you in the Prussian camp, you will have no more time for 
me than I have for you. Let me not clip your diplomatic hopes; but this I 
forewarb you, you will not obtain a single object of your journey ; except, per- 
haps, showing that you can gallop a hundred and twenty miles in the foar-and 

twenty hours, and can make your way through a country of lunatics without 
being piked or sabred. 

‘The campaign is over: ‘ady—vover before it was begun. The battle was 
fought in the council at Bei..., and the allies were beaten. The duke, within 
the next fortnig\t, will be deciding on the merits of the ballet in Brunswick, 
and the French will be madder than ever with triumphs which they never won, 
preparing for conquests which are already gained, and knocking down thrones, 
the owners themselves supplying the pickaxes and hammers You will see 
the two best armies of the Continent running away from their own shadows ; 
the old councillors of Frederick an: Maria Theresa baffled by cabinets of cobblers 
an |*tinkers; grey-bearced generals,covered with orders, hunted over the frontier 
by boys, girls, and old women ; and France, like a poissarde in a passion, with 
her hair flying about her ears, a knife in her hand, and her tongue full swing, 
scampering half naked over Europe, tothe infinite wonder of the wearers of vel- 
vet, Mechlin lace, and diadems,—na, ha, ha !’ 

While I was trying to decipher this riddle, which was rather too contomp- 
tuous for my new views of things, but which I referred to the habitual! feelings 
of a strong-headed man in humble life, brought just close enough to higher, to 
feel his exclusion, an officer was announced as Count Varnhorst, on tie staff 
of the duke. His countenance struck me at first sight, as on which I had seen 
before ; and I soon discovered, that when I was a boy a! Eton, he had been on 
a visit of a few days at Mortimer castle, in the suite of one of the Prussian 
princes. We had been thus old friende, and we now became young enes 
within the first quarter of an hour. His countenance was that of a humourist, 
and his recollections of the Great Frederick rendered him sarcastic on all things 
of the latter generation. 

‘The duke has sent me for you,’ said he, ‘ with his apology for keeping you 
out of bed; but he has appointed midnight for the delivery of your despatches 
The truth is, that hitherto we have all slept so soundly that we must make up 
for lost time by turning night into day now, just as we have turned day into 
night for the last twelvemonth.” 

* But what can you tell me of the duke?’ 

‘Oh! a great deal ; but you know that I am on his staff, and tnerefore bound 
to keep his secrets.’ 

* Yet, count, remember that we have sworn an eternal friendship within the 
last five minutes. What can he or I[ be the worse for my knowing his great 
and good qualities !’ 

‘My dear young friend, when you are as old as I am, you will see the impro- 
prieties of such questions.’ 

‘Well, then, to come to the point; is he a great general !’ 

‘He speaks French better than any other Prince in Germany.’ 

‘Is he an able politician !’ 

‘You must see him on horseback ; he rides like a centaur.’ 

* Well, then, in one sentence, will he fight the French?’ 

* That wholly depends on whether he turns his horse’s head towards Paris or 
Berlin.’ 

* Count, but one question more, which you may answer without a riddle. Do 
you think thet he will receive my mission cordially !’ 

* He speaks your language ; he wears your broadcloth ; he loves your porter ; 
and has married one of your Princesses.’ 

‘All my difficulties are answered. Iam ready ; but what shall I find him 
doing at this extraordinary hour!’ 

‘If asleep, dreaming of the opera at Brunswick ; if awake, dreaming of the 
opera at Paris,’ 

His diuxmond repeater, which he had laid on the table between us, struck 
twelve as he spoke; and, wrapping ourselves in our cloaks, we sallied forth 
inte one of the most starry nights of autumn, and made our way, through long 
ranges of patrols and videttes, to the quarters of the generalissimo. 

The mansion was an old chateau, evidently long abandoned to loneliness and 
decay ; ove of those huge edifices whose building had cost one fortune, and 
whose support had exhaus.ed another. But the struggle had been over for the 
iast fifty years, and two or three shrivelled domestics remained to keep out the 
invasion of the bats and owls. But at this period the chateau exhibited, of 
course, another scene ; aides-de-camp, generals, orderlies, courtiers—all the 
clang and clamour of the staff of a great army—rang through the wide old 
halls, and echoed up the long ghostly corridors. Every apartment wasa blaze 
of light, and filled with groups of officers of the Prussian and Austrian guards ; 
all was billiard-playing, talking, singing in chorus, aud carousing in all tue noisy 
gaiety of the soldier in good quarters. 

* All this is tempting enough,’ said the old count, as we hastened along a 
gallery that seemed endless, but on which the open doors of the successive 
apartments threw broad il!umination. ‘I dare say, Mr. Marston, that you 
would prefer taking your seat among those liveiy fellows, to tne honour of a 
ducal conference ; but my orders are, that you must not be seen until the duke 
gives you carte blanche to appear among human beings again.’ 

The count now opened the door of an apartment, which appeared to have 
been more lately tenanted than the rest, yet which exhibited signs of the gen- 
eral desertion ; a marble table, covered with a drapery, a Carrara alabaster of 
Niobe and her children on the mantelpiece, a huge mirror, and a tapestry of 
one of the hunts of Henri Quatre, showed that Time had been there, and that 
the Prussians had not; but the indistinct light of the single chandelier left me 
but little opportunity of indulging my speculations on the furniture. The 
count had left me, to ascertain when the duke should be at leisure to receive 
me; and my first process was, like a good soldier, to reconnoitre the neigh- 
bouring territory. The first door which I opened led into a conservatory, filled 
with the remnants of dead foliage, opening on the gardens of the chateau, 
which, wild as they now were, still sent up a fragrance doubly refreshing, afier 
the aimosphere of meerschaums, hot brandy, and Rhine beer, which filled the 
galleries. The casement distantly overlooked the esplanade in front of the 
chateau ; and the perpetual movements of the couriers and estafettes arriving 
and departing every moment, the galloping of cavalry, and the march of pa- 
trols, occupied me until a valet of the duke came to acquaint me that supper 
was served, by his highness’s commands, in the apartment which I had lately 
quitted, and that he would be present in a few minutes. 

I returned of course ; and found the chamber which I had left so dark and 
dilapidated, changed, as if by a fairy wand, into pomp and elegance. The 
duke was renowed for splendid extravagance, and the table was covered with 
rich plate, the walls glittered with a profusion of gilt lamps, and all round me 


I could have almost imagined it ascending, embodied, 





had the look of regal luxury. But one object suddenly caught my gaze, and 
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left me no power to glance at any other. Iu @ recess. which had hitherto been 
obscure, but over which new blazed a brilliant girandole, hung a full-length 
rait of a nun, which, but for the dress, [ should have pronounced to be 
lotilde ; the same Greek profile, the same deep and vivid eye, the same match. 
less sweetness of smile, and the same mixture of melancholy and enthusiasm 
which had wade me think my idol fit to be the worship of the world. { stood 
wrapped in astonisiiment, delight, pain, a thousand undefived feelings, until J 
could have almost imagined ‘hat the canvass before me lived. I saw ite eye 
ali but glisten, ivs lips all but open to speak; the very marbie of is cheek be- 
gin to giow ; when | was awakened by a lively voice, saying, in French—“ Ah, 
Mr. Marston, I perccive that you are a connoiseur.” 1 turned, and saw the 
speaker, a man somewhat above the middle size ; a remarkably noble-looking 
personage ; in full drers even at that hour, powdered and perfumed, and aho- 
gether a court figure ; his hands loaded with jewels, and a diamond star of the 
order of the garter upon his breast. /t required no introducer io tell me that I 
was in the presence uf the Duke ef Brunswick. 
* Come,’ said he, ‘ we have no time for etiquette, nor indeed for anything else 
to night—we must sup first, and then talk of your mission.” 
We sat down; a double file of valets, in liveries, luaded with embroidery, 
attended at the table; though the party consisted of but four; Varnhorst, and a 
Colone! Guiseard, chief of the present diplomacy, a pale Spanish-featcred offi- 
cer—to whom his highness did me the honour of introducing me, as the son of 
one of his old friends. 
* You remember Marston,’ said he, ‘at Brunswick, five-and-twenty years ago, 
in his envoyship—a capital horsemaa, a brillient dresser, and a very promising 
diplomatist. 1 argued well of his fuiure career, but’ the infinite elevation 
of the ducal shoulders, and the infinite drooping of the ducal eyes, completed 
the remainder of my unfortunate parent’s history ; but whether in panegyric or 
censure, I was not sufficiently versed in the science of saying nothing and un- 
plying all things, to tell. Guiseard fixed his deep sallow eye on me, without 
a word : ai that moment he reminded me exaetly of one of the Inquisitors—the 
deep, dark-viseged men whom the matchless pencil of Velasquez has immor- 
talized, 

Varnhorst burst out into a laugh. 

‘What, Guiseard,’ said he, ‘are you reconnoitring the ground before you 
make the attack! Your royal highness, | think we ought to vindicate our 
country to this English gentleman, by assuring him that the colonel is not a 
cardinal in disguise.’ 

‘The colonel merely smiled, which seemed an effort for his cloistered physi- 
ognomy ; the duke laughed, and began a general conversation upon al! possible 
topics—Eng!and forming the chief; the royal tamily—the court—the theatres 
—pariiament—the people—all whirled over with the ease and rapidity of one 
turning the leaves of an album ; here a verse, there a portrait—here a sketch 
of atemple, and there an outline of a cottage—the whole pretiy, end as tri- 
fling as pretty, and cast aside at the first moment when anything better worth 
thinking of occurred. 

In the midst of our gaiety, in which the duke had completely laid down his 
sceptre, and taken his full share, the great clock of the chateau <oiled one. 
The table was instantly swept of supper—the valets withdrew. I heard the 
tread of a sentinel at the dour of the apartment ; and the duke, instantly chang- 
ing from the man ot fashion to the statesman, began to enter into the questions 
then so deeply disturbing all the cabinets of Eurupe. 

I found the duke a very superior man to what | had conceived of him. He 
was frank and free, spuke of the intentions of the Allies in the most open man- 
ner, and censured the errors which they had already committed, with a plain- 
ness which I had not expected to find out of Loudon. He had evidently made 
himself master of a great variety of knowledge, and with the happy but most 
unusual power of rendering it all applicable to the point in question. My im- 
pression of him and his order, imbibed among the prejudices of England and 
the libels of France, was that of frivolity and tlutter—an idle life and a stagnant 
understanding. I never was more surprised at the contrast between this con- 
ception and the animated and accomplished prince befure me. He seemed to 
know not merely the persons of all the leading men of Europe—which might 
have naturally been the case with one who had visited every capital—but to be 
acquainted with their characters, their abilities, and even their modes of think- 
ing. He seemed to be a man born to rule. it was in later days that the habits 
of a voluptuary, of which his peculiar love of dress might have been slightly 
symptomatic, produced their effect, in enfeebling a mind made for eminence. I 
saw him aferwards, broken with years and misfortune. But on this night I 
could only see a .aan on whom the destinies of Europe were rightly reposed. I 
pay this tribute of honour to his memory. 

He spoke a great{deal, in our conference, on the necessity of a strong Europ- 
ean combination against France,and flatteringly addressed to me a strong pane- 
gyric on my country. 

‘If we can obtain,’ the cordial co-operation of the English people [ see no 
difficulty before us. We already have the Ministry with us; but I know the 
Erglishman’s hatred of a foreign war, his horror of public expenditure on con- 
tinental interests, and his distrust of the policy of foreign courts. And until 
wecan give the people some evidence, not only that our intentions are sincere 
but that our cause is their own, we shall never have the nation on our side.’, 

My remark was, ‘that the chief difficulty with the nation would be, to con- 
vince them that the Allied Powers were not influenced by personal motives ; 
I said that the seizure of ierritory, while the French remained in their defence- 
less state, would probably excite strong public displeasure in England ; and 
plainly stated, that the only thing which could engage the public spirit in the 
war, would be aconviction of its absolute justiceand stern necessity.’ 

The conversation was here interrupted by the arrival of a staff-officer with 
despatches from Berlin. A number of papers were laid on the table, and hand- 
ed over to Vanhorst and Guiseard to read. ‘They proved chiefly notes and 
orders relative to the advance of the army. One paper, however, the duke read 
with evident interest, and marked with his pencil down the margin. 

‘Iam delighted,’ said he, ‘that this paper has reached us at last. Mr. 
Marston will now see what my real advice hasbeen from the beginning. The 
French journals have attacked me furiously for the declaration issued at our 
entrance on the frontier. The journals of England have partly echoed the 
French, and Iam held upto the world as the author of the Declaration of 
Pilnitz. This paper, which Mr. Marston will do me the honour to send at day- 
break to his court by a special messenger, will clear my character with his 
countrymen at once—with the rest of Europe I am content to wait alittle 
longer. 

He then read the paper in his hand ; and it was a long and striking protest 
against the idea of partitioning France, or having any other intention in the 
movement of the troops than the security of the French throne. This docu- 
ment had been sent to the Council at Berlin, and been returned by them for 
revision by the duke, and the softening of its rather uncourtly decisiveness of 
expression. It stated, that even the conquest of France, if it could be effect- 
ed, must be wholly useless without the conciliation of the people: that it must 
be insecure, that it never could be complete, and that even the attempt might 
rouse this powerful people to feel its own force, and turn its vast resources to 
war. The first measure ought, therefore, to be an address to the nation, pro- 
nouncing, in the clearest language, an utter abjuration of all local seizure. 

The paper thus returned, and containing the observations of the council, 
was given to Varnhorst, to be copied. *And now,’ said the duke, ‘ gentlemen, 
I think we may retire for the night; for we have but three hours until the 
march in the morning.’ 

I said some common-place thing, of the obligations which Europe must 
owe toa sovereign prince, exposing himself to such labours, honourable as 
they were. 


‘No,’ he smilingly replied ; ‘they are part of our office, the routine of the 
life of princes, the vocation of men born for the public, and living for the pub- 
lic alone. The prince must be a soldier, and the soldier must make the camp 
his home, and the palace only his sojourn. It is his fortune, perhaps his mis- 
fortune, that but one profession in life is left open to him, whether it be the 
bent of his temperament or not—while other men may follow their tastes in the 
choice, serve their fellows in a hundred different ways, and raise a bloodless 
reputation among mankind. And now, good-night. To-morrow at five the 
advance moves. At six I shall be on horseback, and then— Well! what matter 
for the then? We shall sleep at least to-night; and so, farewell.’ 























THE SCOTCH HIGHLANDS. 


Wanderings in the Highlands and Islands, with Sketches taken on the Scottish 
Border ; being a Sequel to ** Wild Sports of the West.” By W. H. Max- 
well, Esq , 2 vols. 8vo. London, Bailey and Co. 

This week we must confine ourselves to the bare notice of the introduction to 

& work in two volumes by the able author of the Life of the Duke of Welling- 

ton, the Wild Sports of the West, and other very popular productions. It pur- 

p rts to be an “ Epistie to John Flaherty, Esq,” aud consists of on y eight-and- 

twenty pages ; but it is sketched with a bold hand by the retired writer, who 

describes himself, sfier twenty-five years’ military service in various parts of 
the world, as happily seated on a romantic spot in the western Highlands of 

Scotland. His memory reverts to the christening of his correspondent, and he 

says -— 

“ There stood my uncles, Jack—your father—‘looking every inch’ an ho- 

nest -hearted, hospitable fox-hunter—and his twin-brother, our uncle Antony; 

but of him you can have no recollection—for ere you were ‘a satchelled school- 
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boy,’ Antony was‘ under the grey stone,” and reposing with his ancestors at 
Tubbermore. Antony was the terror of the whole community of Carmeen. 





Sanatios whe never could 


When he spoke irreverently of the pope himself, father Jonn Kelly did not ven- | that the time is come when their houses should be set in order. Jack, I'll be 
ture a rebuke : and at the first creak of his shue, the boldest spider brosher fed | plagued by none of these annoyances; I will remain in comfortable indepen- 


from the presence. Antony, by his own accuunt, was some fifty—but * by'r 
Lady,” ine was inclining to threescore. His years, wich honest Jack's, were 
analogo is, out in all nesides the resemblance ended. Above six feet in height, 
in youth he was the * beau ideal’ of a trouper, so far as a broad chest and light 
legs would eo; but he was now a geunt, attenuvted old man, bent double by | 
rheumatisin. and sorely crippled wita the gout. Fur thirty years he had served 
in the Aa-tran army, vill, worn out and minus an arm, he revisited his native 
land wi b «a colovei’s rank, a moderate pension, three honorary medals, and the 
cross of Maria ineresa. Antony, after bis kind, was good-hearted to a degree, 
and, whew 1 twwleravle health, cheerful and compasionable. He could mull 
port, teil a story, argue by the hour, arrange the preliminaries of a duel, and, 
provided the distance was not too great nur the gout too troublesome, he would 
attend good-naturedly in person to witness the success of bis frend, or, if the 
result proved otherwise, look to his obsequies after witnessing his will. Socha 
personage in any country would be a treasure, but in Connaught he was 4 jew- 
el above price. Antony was a loyal subject and staunch Protestant. To his 
rcligious creed be clung with the tenacity of a martyr—some said, from sheer 
Opposition, and according to others, from an early antipathy to fish. Antony 
was aman whom no community, besides that of Carmeen, would have toiera- 
ted. He was nis brother—and your easy-tempered father bore all his humours 
patiently. He wasthe kinsman of her hosband—and your mother let all his 
rudeness pass in father Kelly's hearing he absolutely whistled the ‘ Boyne | 
Water '—and once, in a tull bumper, consigned * the p>pe to the pillory, with | 
the devil pelting priests at hin’ Father John bore it like a stoic, whispering 
apologetically, iu iny aunt's ear, that ‘the colonel’s gout was coming on, and, | 
poor soul! an enemy wouid pity hun!’ But a less lenien: tribunal sat in judg- 
ment on the inisdeeds of the irreligious commander. ‘The kitchen was Catholic | 
to a woman—and there the enormities of ‘that one-armed sinner’ underwent | 
no ‘ delicate investigation.” Al nem. con. agreed, that his conversion was a 
hopeless affair, and consequentiy, that purgatory would be too good for him: 
and it was resolved, that if malefactors fried for their offences, our uncle Anto- | 
ny was certain of a warm corner in a place which everybody perfectly under- | 
stood, but which none considered it quite correct to particularize. Carmeen, | 
on that eventful evening when you were christened, Jack, was indeed the house | 
of feasting—and surely the church would lend its countenance for the nonce. | 
Doctor Morton, as in duty bound, honoured this high festival with his portly | 
presence—and where the Doctor was, father John Kelly was sure to be. In | 
brotherly regard the priest and parson were united as the Siamese twins; and | 
two worthier churchmen never finished a cooper of port, and packed & with a 
pint of poteen afterwards. Were the priest wanted fora sick call, the parson- 
age was the curest place to seek him. The doctor was of the king's poor es- | 
quires ; and the priest aided and assisted in the due administration of justice— | 
and woe to the sinner whom he denvunced, for on him ‘ the iron knuckles of the 
law ’ descended with additional severity. In everything an identi'y of feeling 
united these gifted Gamalieis—and property was m common, ay, even to the | 
person of the clerk. Peter Maguire was held in jo nt tenancy, and officiated | 
in vestry room and sacristy. In both he was mas er of the robes; served first 
mass for father Kelly, ard responded afterwards to Dr. Morton; and notwith- 
standing the murmurings of the ignorant, he dischsrged his double duties to the 
last. Jn religion, Peter was a douvttal professor ; and on his merits the parish 
was awlally divided—some asserting that he was a true Catholic as ever per- 
formed on Lady-day spon the Reek—while others objected that he had been | 
caught eating bacon on a Friday, and, as if to aggravate the offending. that Fri- | 
day was in Lent. Indeed, nothing was clearly known touching his earlier life, 
parentage, and educa ion. He had emigrated from * the north '—well, that was 
a suspicious place to come from : and wherefore he had made Connaught his 
abiding place, was a matter involved in mystery ; some conjecturing that he had | 
been * out in ninety-eight,’ and others averring that it was merely to escape the | 
assiduities of three wives—Peter, in that valuable article, having been, unfor- | 
tunately for himself, a plaralist. Such, Jack, was the goodly company, with | 
some thirty coosherers, and ihe usual assortment of nurses, huntsmen, pipers, and | 
ladies’-maids, who wituessed the ceremonial of your christening. Where are | 
they? Alas! that que-tion brings a melancholy answer. But few remain; and 
upon those, what a heavy hand time has laid! One brief visit | paid Carmeen, | 
and oh! what a change ten years had made. Her whom I loved with a son’s | 
affection—who had watched my orphan age, and had been more to me than | 
mother—a fever, caught in the exercise of the charity she loved, had prema- | 
turely hurried to the grave. My honest uncle had fallen in the quarrel of 
another, fighting the battle of a scoundrel, who lacked courage to defend bhim- 
self; while our uncle Antony died as he lived, acting purely out of opposition. 
A surfeit swept him ‘in double quick’ to the tomb of the Capulets, for, contra- 
ry to the orders of his doctor, he ate cutlets on a holiday, merely to mortify 
the cook, who had lately b come a Carmelite. Churchmen are morta}, Jack, 
and John Keliy was doomed to leave Doctor Morton for a brief space behind | 
him. Long wili his virtues be remembered in Keltogher ; for where will his fel- 
low now-a-days be found. 

‘Poor John! he was kind-hearted and companicnable, liked long whist, 
played a little on the fiddle, and, as the maids declared, was a man of short 
ehrift and liberal indulgence. He died in his vocation, a victim to the jig- 
dancing aad potheen punch ; for three christenings, two weddings, and a drag- 
ging home, in one brief week, were too mucu for a plethoric gentlemen of 
sixty-five. Could he but have witnessed his own ebsequies, it would have gra- 
tified his prede. For three nights he lay in state ; twelve priests exercised 
their best endeavours to abridge his necessary imprisonment in purgatory ; 
whiskey and tobacco were supplied with unsparing liberality ; and when the 
defunct churchman was carried to the grave, the funeral train extended om 
the gates of Carmeen even to the abbey of Kiltogher. Richard Morton never 
raised his head after he had been apprised of the domise of father John; and 
in ten days the spiritual charge of Killogher—tithes, glebes, tenths, with all 
property ecclesiastic, were duly vacated, and the parson followed the priest 
Grief begets gout, and gout suddenly assailed that most important of a church- 
men's organs—the siomach. 

‘Vainly were ail the customary remedies administered ; usquebaugh and 
busnt brandy were tried and found wanting ; all would notdo; a patent remedy 
was resorted to, but in vain; all would not do; for the disease was master of 
the citadel, and malgré alcohol and hot flannel, Richard Morton followed the 
priest, and slept in the vault of his predecessors. The rest you know, 
Jack. Like kings, churchmen never die, and on the same day both vacancies | 
were filled—a crack-brained zealot, nrofessing u!tra-piety, s epped into Morton's | 
shoes, while a dark-miaded monk, | ot from the cloisters of Maynooth, succeed 
ed as simple a confessor as ever thumbed a breviary Between them, all 
kindly relations in the parish were annihilated. They sowed a glorious crop of 
intolerance, and, judging from the fruits, the seed fel! not by the way-sice 
The complexion of society, such as it existed in my boyhood, might be imagin- 
ed from this Lurried ske'ch. J return inthe sear aud yellow leaf, end ali is 
changed. Is the country improved—and are the people more enlightened ! 
Do men hold the positions which property ehould command, or talent may at- 
tain! Does plenty gladden the peasant’s home, and peace surrounds the man 
sions of the rich! Ah! Jack, these are tender interrogatorics. Where are 
the lords of the soil! Driven, in sheer disgust, into absenteeism, and their 
places usurped by men whose undue elevation has entailed a curse alike upon 
themselves and the community. The Shallows and the Simples you must 
seek in an English watering place or foreign capital; and im their places, who 
hold the Queew’s commissions! Men whose fathers waited in our fathers’ 
halls—themselves illiterate, struggling against high rents, and jobbing one day 
in law and the neat in cattle. You boast yourself a resident; compare your 
position in the county with what your father held. He bad two hundred free; 
holders. Would one of tnem have opposed the candidate whom he supported! 
You have barely twenty. Well, individoally they respect you. At your bid 
ding they would clear a fair, drown a bailiff, burn a church, or in any other 
trifle evince their affection fortheir landlord ; but were your best friend to star- 
for the representation of , with every qualification that worth and wealth 
can offer, were he opposed by some wretched pauper, who in poverty and prin- 
ciple was suited to become a willing tool of any to whom he was indebted 
for privilege to evade a jail, could you, Jack, influence one tenant to support 
your friend! Would not the priest laugh in your face, drag your freeholder to 
the hustings by the neck, and poll him as he pleased! ‘And have you no 
remedy,” says John Bull—* rents exacted to the day, ejectments, and every | 
annoyance to whiclia refractory tacksman exposes himself—are they not yours!” 
Unudoubted'y they are; but dare vou employ them, Jack! Ay, there's the rub! 
Evict an ingrate from your property—one whose forefathers have hung upon | 
the breath of yours, have flourished beneath their fcsterage, multiplied, and got | 
wealthy—exercise your legal right and reclaim what is your own—returning | 
from a fair, you will be shut by some patriot from behind a hedge ; or if stricken 
in years, and unable to leave your lawn, you will be stoned to death in front of 
your own house by some hired murderer, while twenty of the finest peasantry 
-on earth calmly look on, and satisfy father ——, their excellent confessor, that 
they were too industriously at work to witness the massacre of the benefactor 
And you would have me invest my property “at home.” “ Home,”—with 
windows blocked up, and loaded blunderbusses on the sideboard! “ Home '"— 
mine, indeed, Jack, shall be home; bot, i’faith, it must be in another country— 
@ land uncursed by political priests, unvisited by proselytising pateons—your 
peace unbroken by seditious scoundrels agitating before “the rint,” or by 




















| coldness to my country. 


| Geveral’s order, as he led the way to the sea, ‘here, put your bed there,’ point- 





| deuce ; and when | invest the earnings of a hard and venturous life, it shall be 


in property over which I may exercise a legitimate control, aud though the 
docirne is now exploded, “do with mine own what [ will.” Think me not 
ungrateful after a recent séjour in your hospitable mansion, if [ requite your 
kindness by disparaging the country or the hearth. Far from it; your house- 
hold is unexceptionable. That English spider brusher is a gem beyond value ; 
yoor butler shuuld be canonized; your cook shall live in my recollection ; and 
your wine—the old cellar, Jack—should be immortalised by Capt. Morris or 
Anacreon. But, d— it, | hate to see fire-arms on the sideboard, and I get the 
fidgets whenever those splinter-proof window-shutters are screwed vp. Give 
me @ guiet eveving afier good dinner, it assists digestion wonderfully. I have 
been woo often under fire in my youth to fancy it particularly at 45. Honestly, 
Jack, Labommnate a feast that terminates in a fosilade—ay, as heartily as 
— Headrigge hated sermons which ended in a psalm at the Grass- 
market’ 

In a second letter the colonel thus paints his own character (we can only 
give some traits) :— 

‘You call me intolerant—the charge may be true ; but through life it seems 
that I have lavoured under a deluswn, and believed myself « liberal. I con 
fess thet for politics | have little taste, and to which of the great sections I 
belong is something of a puzzle to myself. In the good old Tury times, peo- 
ple swore | was a Whig; and now, in the palmy days of purity and reform, 
they set me down as little better than a Conservative. I fear my intellects are 
obaubilated, inasmuch as modern statesmanship wholly passeth my under- 
standing ; and { have, moreover, antipathics beyond control. With a Radical 
I would not travel, advisedly, io an omnibus; and to the word * patriot’ | 
have a horror, since five-and-twenty years ago I conceived a detestation to the 
term, when Dublin was overrun with drunken vagabonds, whom Devereux, the 
liberator of that day, had arrayed, ‘for the nonce,’ in green coatees and 
cock’s feathers, and transmuted, for ten pounds a head, from honest tradesmen 
into captains of dragoons. From any manifesto dated ‘ Derrinane,’ and headed 
‘ iiereditary bondsmen,’ I recoil. The police.repurt, with me, obtains prece. 
cedency of the parliamentary. To the apology of some pleasant member of 
the Tail, as delivered before a Bow-street magistrate, for twisting off a knocker, 
levanting with a friend’s wife, or the performance of ony other exploit befitting 
a grave and reverend senator, | carefully turn my attention; whereas, had he 


been upon his legs for six hours, | would not have wasted a thought upon his | 


speech, unless, indeed, it had been pronounced within viewof St Sepulchre's, 
and warranted a ‘last one.’ * You call me un-Irish, and charge me with 
Did I exactly comprehend the meaning of the phrase, 
I would at once plead guii:y, or deny it. If it be un-Irish to exercise a free 
agency in thoughts and acts, reckless whether they may obtain the applause or 
provoke the anger of the multitude, then, indeed, am !un-Insh 1 will nember 
yelp with the crowd, nor obey the dictumof their leader. If the proof of true 
belief lie in the rejection of mutton cutlets, and in poi-oning myself with stale 
haddocks, becavse it happened to be Friday, write me down heretical when 
you please. 1 will not becom2 a patriot at the risk of fever, and swelter 
throughout the dog-days in native frieze. ‘To the general purity of my coun- 


tot three figures on a siate, announcing that ' 
bave calculated the millennium to a day, and himting to ancient pao wate 








lave years, and although the people are now busy in 
other's throats, the time may arrive that they will become unied, and 

tara their eves of envy on a foreign fortress on their own territory. Alt 

by no means impregnable, Gibraltar is, undoubicdly, very strong; and 
most feasible means of getting possession would be by stratagem of su 

Phat the latter is wot altogether impossib e, the fact is well recorded of five 
hundred Spaniards having climbed up the back of the rock and gained Middle 
Hill before they were discovered ; if we consider that there ts a sea line of 
three miles in extent, recullecting the speedy movements of steam vecsels, 
and that there are ouly four ‘thousand men to defend all points of this extensive 


fortress, the utmost and unrelaxing vig:lauce sheuld always be in activity to 
insure its security. 
. 


each 


{n order to show that no place shoald blindly trast to its great natural or ar- 
tificial strength, or the valour or numbers of its defenders, | may be allowed 
to introduce here the surprise of a fortified place fully garrisoned with brave 
troops, which oaly failed to its fullest extent, by one af those tnfling accidents 
which often, in war, disconcert the best imagined plens. it may be met with 
more favour, when stating that the euterprise was conceived and executed by 
& warrior whose fame is partly British ; Prince Ragene having been, during the 
glorious wars of Queen Anne's reign, the friend and brother-in.arms of ou> 
Marlborough. 

In our days We hear only of Cremona asa place of fiddles, and Stradusrius 
its greatest mah of note. At the beginning of last century it was « place @- 
armes, well foftitied, the bead quarters of the French army under Villeroi, and 
| the centre of hie cantonments in Lombardy, while the army was in winter quar- 

ters. There was a large body of [niantry and Cavalry within the fortress of 
Cremona, and ihe place was covered by a considerable force under the Mar- 
quis de Crequi, in cantooments between the Po and the Oghio Over the for- 
ier there was @ bridge and féfe du pont, guarded by the garrison of Cremona. 

Phe Imperial army under Prince Eugene was distributed in winter quarters 
on the upper Ogho, the Adda, and Mincio. The Prince had several spice in 
Cremona, who informed him that, owing to the confidence arising from the 
large force within the walls, and the preesove of the Commander.in-Chief, the 
mere garrison duties were entirely neglected ; gua ds were simply placed at 
the diffrent gates, but there were no rounds at night to ascertain that they 
performed theirduty. On this information Prince Lugene formed th: plan of 
surprising the place. Scrub, in the Beaux Stratagem, says, ‘he is sure here 
is a plot, for there is a woman and a priest at work.’ ly the prosent instance 
there was only half this intrigue power bro ight into play, had a woman been 
tlso employed, perhaps the success might bave been quite complete. The 
priest who was the agent in thie affair, officiated in a» mall church remote from 





the busy part of the town; his house joined the snered edifice, and close to bis 
cellars was one of the lirge sewers that carried off the water from the town, 
which was neither grated nor guarded; by this, and ove or two others of these 
warer-channels, he introduced six hundred men, who were concealed partly in 
hie house, and partly in the church, which was not open on week days; thie 
must have been an odorous congregation, He likewise lodged in the same 
place, and amongst his associates, several soldiers who had come into the place 





trywomen, I bear a most honourable testimony ; but | must be excused in de- | 


clining to compliment ‘the ladies of the sod’ at the expense of the female 
community of a sister-land. | will neither violate English virtue, nor palliate 
Irish murders. I can find no excuse for the slanghter of a landlord, even 
though he be a parson, and although the crime now-a-days, in the gentle par- 
lance of the Whigs, is softeued down to that of ‘simple homicide.” That 
‘ fine peasantry’ who receive the assassin red. handed from the foul deed, and 
shield him from the law's pursuit, I estimate as roffians for whom the gallows 
is too good. If opinions such as these are anti-n«tional, Jack, ‘I own the 
soft impeachment,’ and shall continue un-Irish to my death. Coute qui coute, 
I will not commence a fish-diet * on compulsion'—anno wtatis 45—* rhubarb's 
rhubarb,” so saith Doctor Ollapod; and I Il call murder by its right name while 
I live.’”” 
a 
MILITARY ANECDOTES AND SKETCHES OF 
CHARACTER. 
BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILKIE. 

Gibralter, in the years 1795-6, offered a curious picture to the stranger : had 
some Quartermaster-General of the Grecian army, like Ulysses, lost his way 
in the Meviterranean, and stumb ed on one of the Pillars of Hercules, he would 
no doubt have been assured that he had fallen on the terriory of the Jolly 
God, aud that the Bacchanalians were dressed in scarlet asa mark of rejoicing 
It was a sight ‘o have distracted a teetotaller, drunkeuness being only limited 
by the means of enjoying it. ‘The food of the soldiers was confined to one 
meal a day, of what is called ‘the King’s own,’ mess beef or pork, and peas- 
pudding —pretty strong provocatives to drink, with the thermometer at 80° 
Lattle wonder that all the monthly balances were melted into ‘ rosy wine ;° and 
the ball was kept up at intervals by what are called real men,—those who were 
employed in the public works, at the wages of a Spinish real a day, and who 
carried all their money to the wine-houses. ‘There were two kinds of beverage 
in fashion; ‘ black-strap,’ a rough Catalonian wire of some body, aud a sweet, 
druggy, Malaga white wine ; the junction of these was poetically denominated 
‘thunder and lightning.’ It those days also it was looked on as a mark of 
spirit and good-fellowship among the officers to go to bed every night * glori- 
ous.’ and with thermalso it was ouly limited by the means 
of Grenadiers, wlio, whenever he went out to dine, which was pretty frequent 
ly, had two men of his company go to fetch him home be'ween cleven and 
twelve, with as much regularity, and equally a thing of course, as a dowager 
ordering her chair at a card-party. As a matter of hespitality, these two 
porters, or supporters, were generally well treated at the strange mess; and 
the consequence was, that the trio often did not arrive at the barracks until the 
morning gun had fired. 

If a man felt himself overpowered by the effect of his evening's potations, he 
had no occasion to distarh himself; there were no morning parades, except for 
punishment (punishment in more senses than one); he might indulge in bed 
as long as he liked, then get up, have some breved ham, and a soupcon of 
brandy in his tea; I have often seen a jug of cold ponch at this meal, by way 
of refresher; then adjourn to the racket-court with a supply of flannel waist. 
coats, and the inner man supported by jorums of sangaree. This sharp prac- 
tice under a broiling sur soon drove away the dregs of the last night's debauch, 
substituting in its place the more gentle stimulus of Madeiraand water. The 
denver hour was five, and about an hour afterwards was the evening parade 
this, to both officers and inen, might be called the most lucid interval of the 
twenty-four hours; it served also as an excuse for the more temperate, or 
those who could least afford it, to withdraw; the good fellows returned to the 
mess after the parade, and took a fresh departure. All sorts of bets and de- 
vices were resorted to for the purpose of raising wine by the dozen ; among | 
these, it was the custom to have one +ide of the mess-table remain perfectly 
silent, while their opposites provoked them, by every sort of means, to break 
the ban: if any one suffered a word to escape his lips during this period of 
forced taciturnity, he was booked directly for a bottle of wine. All bets were 
made in thet fluid, and on particular occasions of cricket matches, foot races, 
d&c., the wager was a supper; in the latter case, the jollificetion was kept up 
votl the gun-fire inthe morning. Little did it avail the sober gentlemen to 
go to bed on these wet nights ; they were dragged out in their shirts, and made, 
nolens volens, partakers in the fan. 

Amidst such orgies, it might be conceived that the safety of the garrison ran 
some risks, more especially as we were on the eve of war with Spain; but 
whatever general laxity might ex's: among the troops, General O'Hara was no 
less stringent on all matters of duty; the atmost vigilance and attention was 
required of «!i the guards, and they were kept on the alert by the frequent 
visits of the General himself, and by grand edd visiting rounds. To distinguish 
mounted officers at a distance, they had all different feathers: General Offi. 
cers black, Colonels blue, Lieutenant-Colonels red, and the junior Field Offi 
cers yellow. The General, who was constantly in movement, was one day at 
Wate:port, when he saw at a distance a soldier carrying a mattress on his 
shoulders ; he called to him, and asked where he was going ; the man not be 
ing gifted with powers of invention, acknowledged that he was taking his burthen 
to his master, who was on guard at the New Mole. * Come here, Sir,’ was the 


ing tothe water. After making the fellow dance upon it for a few minutes, he 
continved—' Now take it to your master, with my compliments, and say | hope 
he will have a pleasant night's sleep ’ 

Toere was av officer in the garrison who could imitate exactly the General's 
voice, and he used to amuse himself by alarming the guards that he could ap 
proach without being seen, more particularly the lines, in reer of which is a 
s ries of excavations in the rock, designed as bomb proofs in case of siege 
This great vigilance wil] not appear misplaced when the responsibility of the 
charge is taken into aceount; an officer who rurprised is d ed; but 
what would be thought of a Governor of Gibraltar who allowed huneelf to be 
caught napping! The possession of this place was slways so gelling to the 
Spaniards. that the Bourbons of thet race would, at any time, have risked « 
war with England for the captore of Gibraltar. 


I knew an officer | 





We may imagine that political morality has not mueh improved in Spain of 





disguised as persants ‘These men had generally concealed ander their frocks, 
or blouses, tools and pioneers’ instruments 

Marshal Villeroi, who had been making a tour of the cantenments, having 
heard that Prince Eugene was making some movements in his quarters on the 
upper Oglio, returned to Cremona the night before the surprise Not that he 
had any fear for the place itself, or apprehended some design against the 
quarters of the Marquis de Crequi; he, on the other hand, warned the Marshal, 
that his spies had informed him that the design was against Cremona itself,— 
Between them both they neglected all means of ascertaining whether the 
Prince would ¢ross the Oglio, by not having established patroles at the bridge 
of Vestiano, the only route by which he could have approached; consequently 
the Iinperialists croased the bridge and arrived with a body of horse and foot, 
armmounting to seven thousand men, before the two g«tes of Cremona that they 
meant to attack, without the least suspicion. In the meantime, the men who 
had been concealed within the town seized the guard at the principal gate 
without alarm, and opened it to their friends: the other gate, near the priest's 
house, had been wailed up, and on the rampart was stationed a guard of ten 
men, but they had no sentry, even at the guard.-house door, and were all caught 
nipping. The wall that closed up the gate was pulled down by the pioneers, 
and another column admitted, which had orders to walk along the ramparts, 
scize the gate of the Po at the other side of the town, and admit another co- 
lumn, which only waited beyond the féte de pont for the signal to attack the 
post there, and join their friends in the town, 

This part of the project was defeated by two or three accidents. M. di 
Crenaw, the Inspector of French Infantry, had accompanied Marshal Villeroe 
from Milan to Cremona the preceding day : he wiehed to review all the troops 
in garrison in detail; and to begin early, ordered the two regiments that were 
quartered near the gate of the Po, to be under arme a little before daylight, so 
that he might inspect them as soon as it was|.ght. In long winter nights, it 
is uot very easy for soldiers to calcula'e this period exactly; here they erred 
on the right side, and were under arms considerably before the time. The 
column of Imperialists marching slong the ramparts, as soon as they could 
gain « sight of these troops in the obscurity, imagined that their enterprise had 
bean discovered and anticipated , they began immediately to fire. ‘The French, 
though moch astonished at the attack, could have no doubt that it proceeded 
from enemies, returned the fire, and a sharp action commenced, which svon 
called up the rest of the French troops, who joined their comrades in sucees- 
sion. The first ready, were two regiments that were tu have been reviewed in 
succession after these of the gate of the Po, and who were nearly dressed 
when the firing began; a detachment of cavalry aleo that had been ordered te 
march to Placentia were ready to mount, and they joined the combatants The 
action was carried on in the streets under the d.rections of the inferior officers, 
assisted by the bravery of the French iroops, as Marshal Villero had heen made 
prisoner in the early part of the affair, M de Crenaw was mortally wounded, 
and the two French officers commanding the regiments at the gate of the Po 
were killed. Notwithstanding these losses, Prince Eugene was obliged to give 
up the enterprise, by the death of two of his own officers. He who com- 
manded the colamn that was marching along the ramparts was the only one 
intrusted with the secret of the combination between his troops end those out- 
side, who were to attack the tete de pont, and he was furnished with rockets to 
make the concerted signal; but he being killed by the firs fire fror; the Freneh 
battalions, he had not time to confide his secret, and no signal was made. 
Again, the officer who had the command outside, had his legs carried off by & 
cannon-shot, and being incapable of giving orders, tho French had time to- 
secure the bridge. This being the state of affairs, and Prince Eugene con- 
ceiving that as soun asthe alarm reached the Marquis de Crequi's quarters, he 
would endeavour tu cut off his retreat, gave ordcre to retire, which was effected 
with very serious loss; and the only results were, the capture of Marshal Vil- 
leroi, the Commissary of Musters, and some other officers taken prisoners, 
when the first alarm was given 

I have introduced this detail of a wel!-known historical fact, as one of the 
moet remarkable in the history of surprises; and because in some pointe it 
bears considersble resemblance to the unfortunate attack of Bergen-op-Zoom 
in 1814; perhaps, as a precedent, it may offer the best excuse for that luckless 
enterprise. 

The regiment I was in at Giberaltar at the time above alluded to, received 
orders to be drafted, and return a skelivon to England in the autumn of 1796, 
and were located in @ rural spot called Hilees barrack, Our Commanding offi- 
cer, Colonel Campvell, was a bighlandavan of Argylesbirc clan. 11 used to be 
attributed to the Celtic race, that they possessed # good stock of prejudices, 
and an equal qoantity of obstinacy In these attributes, Colonel Campbell 
was a perfect Celt. In bis earlier days, when a Capra, he was wounded in 
the arm at the affair of Bonker’s Hill, in America, aod fell into the hands of 
the enemy. The medical men wished to dregs hie arm, but he would have no 
Yankee come near his wound. It remained thus, with the blood merely 
etaonched, until his wife, who was on board ship, landed and joined him in hie 
state of durance She got him exchanged, and removed into British lines, but 
too late ae regarded his weuud. As prognostcated by the American doctogs, 
he lost the use of his right arm, and it hong useless by his side for the rest of 
his life. After he had recovered, he went into « public-house to put an end te 
an affray amongst the soldiers, when an Arulleryman struck bim with a pewter 
pot on the nose, which broke down the —— of that usefol organ. The man 
was tried, and sentenced to be shor, bot was furgiven by Capt. Campbell's desire. 

This interruption of the fecial line of beauty gave bim « sinister and some- 
what savage appearance. Ov seeing, years afterwards, the portraits of Su war- 
row, they put me moch in mind of my former Commanding officer.” Like him, 
too, he was fall of eccentricities, with which [ could fill a book—but two ur 
three examples here wi!l suffice. 

There was 2 small inner room belonging to tho Colonel's qeerters in Hilece 
barrecks, which served the treble porpuse of dressing-room, librery, and office ; 
and where he generally received those who called on ht officially. One of 
the officers went tocall there one day. There was a beed grinon the servant's 
face as he pointed to the door of the sanctum. When be knocked there wae 
‘come in,’ but the visiter started back on seeing b# Commandant in the sum- 
mer atvire of x Caller Chief He was reassured by another ‘come in,’ and 


pointing to the master tailor, who was ining ©p in * corner, the Colone! said 
to his v siver, ‘Look at that d—a rascal, he says he cannot metsure me, my 
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clothes fit so badly ; I have now cut him off from all excuse, by making him 
measure me without clothes.’ 

On another occasion I went to call there, and as I approached the door of 
this apartment for many uses | heard a heavy sound, as of some one pnw 4 
When I the door I saw sprawling on the floor the mental §clerk, 
covered over with bundles of papers, books, &c. Whenl looked for an ex- 
planation of this downfall the Colonel said, ‘Only look at that villain! He was 
copying out fair for me a memorial to the Duke of York, and only imagine 
what the scouodrel did. He spelt the ‘His’ before Royal Highness with a 
small h!’ I suppose I was silent witn astonishment as this new kind of atrocity, 
when he continued, ‘Ah! I see you are shocked, and no wonder” 

In the spring of the following year a batch of discharged invalids had been 
collected at Chelsea, to be sent by @ transport to Portsmouth,—for what pur- 

I don’t recollect. An accident happening to the vessel she was towed 
into Arundel ; and to that place I was sent, with a serjeant, to march the men 
to Hilsea barracks. As they were in clothes of every sort of colour, except 
red, their appearance was not very brilliant, but sufficient to exeite the curios! 
ty of the people in all the towns and villages, who cuuld form no guess what 

motley regiment was meant for; an‘, as there was no order in the une of 
march, three hundred and fifty of these invalids covered a considerabie space 
of road. On the second day’s march after leaving Chichester, either some fool- 
ish fellow in a fright, or what was more likely, by way of hoax, role on to Hil- 
sea and Portsmouth, spreading a report that more than a thousand French had 
landed at Hayling, and were on their march, with two English officers that 
they had made prisoners. Foolish as this story was, it found credit at Hilsea, 
t our old Colonel on the qui vive ; he had his troops turned out ; but after 
waiting some time, in hopes of seeing the enemy, and once more smelling pow- 
der, he dismissed the men, with orders not to leave the barracks, and to be 
ready in a moment to turn out,—he himself retired to his quarters, to indulge 
in a day-dream of glory ; on which he was so intent that he did not ob-erve me, 
with my tag-reg regiment, enter the square. 1 went to his quarters to report 
my arrival. I found him marching up and down his room, holding his useless 
arm in the hand of the effective one,—an attitude he always essurred when 
wishing to be emphatic,—and as he strutted to and fro he sang in a sort of tri- 
umphal tone,— 
“ The Campbells are coming, hurrah, hurrah! 
The rebels are runving, burrah, hurrah !” 
Some seconds elapsed before he found out that I was in the room, and then he 
asked me suddenly if 1 had heard anything of French troops being on the road. 
I said | had heard of it when [ arrived at Cosham, told him the origin of the 
report, and showed him the party-coloured corps drawn up in the barrack- 
square. I never shall forget the sardonic grin he gave ; I had evidently disen- 
chanted him, and seeing that 4 storm was likely to rise, I asked if there were 
any further orders. ‘No,’ said he, in his gruffest manner, ‘send the Adjutant 
here.’ 

It might be supposed that I have been relating freaks of insanity; but no- 
thing would be further from the reality : the Colonel was a keen, shrewd per- 
son, perfectly conversant with the ways of the world, and a kind-hearted man 
in the main. 

Having broached the subject of surprises, | may be allowed to give another 
instauce, which occurred during the Seven Years’ War, effected by Prince Fer- 
dinand of Branewick, whose name is quite as familiar to Englighmen as that of 
Prince Eugene: farther it may be of interest 'o us, seeing that the enterprise 
was effected by British tioops; it occurred in the year 1760. ‘The position of 
the Allied troops, and that of the French, were separated by a considerable 
distance; in front of the latter, and near their lines, was the town of Zeren- 
berg, having a French garrison. ‘Two Hanoverian officers, who had been in 
the place for some days in the disguise of peasants, came out and informed the 
Prince that the garrison of Zerenberg were very careless in the pertormance of 
their duties, relying on the vicinity of their own army, and the distance from the 
position of the Allies. The Prince therefore resolved to attempt to surprise 
the place. He chose two hundred Highlanders, under the command of Ma- 
jor M’Lean, of the 85th Regiment, and they were to be supporied by a corps 
of Hanoverians When withm a short distance of the place, the Prince and 
Major M’Lean advanced; when challenged by the first sentry, the Prince an- 
swered in French, and the man seeing only two persons advaucing, whom he 
had no doubt were French, allowed them to advance without suspicion ; when 
the Major closing up, stabbed him before he could give any alarm. The High- 
landers, whose muskets were unloaded, rushed on the guard with fixed bayo- 
nets, overpowered them, and then carried the town, having killed or taken the 
whole garrison of eight hundred men. 

The late Colonel Macdonald, of the 55th Regiment, who commanded the 
brigade in which I served in Holland in 1799, was allowed, by those most com- 
petent to judge, to be one of the very best officers in the Service, in all quali 
ties that form the gallant soldier, and expert commander : he was looked on as 
one of the most ot in the profession, and the best hopes were formed 
of his future career ; but these were unfortunately blighted, by creasing habits 

of inebriety, that finally overset his mind, and ruined his constitution. On 
returning from Holland, he most likely thought that he might then indulge, in 
compensation for the partial restraint he had submitted to when on service 
In the winter succeeding that campaign, two ofthe regiments that had served 
on it were in Canterbury barracks, where they formed alternately at each 
other's messes a garrison club. Colonel M commanded there. When we 
were in Holland our men imitated the French soldiers, by wearing the last of 
the cocked hats, as the sailors cal! it, fore and aft; as a defence to their neck 
from the rain, which poured almost incessantly, and as most convenient to lie 
down in when in biveac. The Colonel had often expressed his dislike of this 
imitation ; but more particularly when he had taken a bottle extra. One even- 
ing he appeared at the Garrison Club, evidently well primed, and not very 
steady in his movements ; there was some supper, braniv and water, &c., 
when the President standing up, gave us a toast ‘ Colone! Macdonald and the 
Reserve.’ The person to whom this honour was paid, seemed for a moment 
to be overcome by his feelings ; but standing up at last, ur at least trying to 
do so, he filled a tumbler full of plain brandy, and suiting the word to the 
action, he lisped out, ‘The Reverse’ followed me in spirits—and—and—l'll 
drink them in spirits,’ swallowing the dose at the same time without winking. 
This operating on the wine foundation, made the Colonel see double, and he 
soon retreated. As he got into the barrack-yard, his military ideas became re- 
vived ; he ordered the guard under arms, made the officer draw them out in 
sing!e file, aud amidst many hiccoughs, desired him to tel! them out in sections, 
and march past in ordinary time. This was a picturesque affair, as it was 
snowing all thetime. The Colonel took his station, supported by the friend 
who his ig him home, and the men performed the evolution they were 
commanded. As they marched past, the Commander kept repeating in a 
gtumbling tone, ‘ D—n those hats ; d—n those hats’ This was an anathema 
against invisible things, for the soldiers had on forage caps. 

T may be allowed to repeat here the saying of one of the men who was in 
the same company with we in this campaign ; he was a Scotchman, and the 
only one inthe company. On one occasion, as we were going into action, he 
recollected that it was Sunday, when turning to some of the men, he said, 
*Eh! Loard, Sirs; what a Sabbath we're going to spend.’ 

I heard once from an old friend, who had served in America, that on a simi- 
lar occasion, another North Briton repeated the grace before meat: ‘ Forwhat 





we are going tu receive,” &c.—United Service Magazine. 
en 
A SCENE IN THE PRESENT WAR OF CIRCASSIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


The Circassians having, according to the late accounts from the Russians un 
the Black Sea, and revenged their defeat on the banks of the Koudian, the toi- 
lowing illustration of a scene in the commencement of this protracted contest 
for independence on the one hand, and unjust extension of territory on the 
“her, will exemplify somewhat the character of the contending parties, as de- 
lineated in a recital of General Leon de Narischkin. 

Por the purpose of commanding the coast-land of Circassia it had been deci- 
ded by the Russian Cabinet to block up the Circassians in their mountain de- 
files, aud, by fortifying the sea-coast, to cut them off from all communication 
with the different foreign maritime adventurers, among whom the British mer- 
chants Onthe Bosphorus were pre-eminent, who continually furnished thei 
with salt and gunpowder—articles necessary to their existence, 

_ The Rassians landed in the spring of 1840, without meeting with much re- 
sistance a mountain tribes, and redoubts were shortly constructed on the 
principal points bes: adapted to further the object intended. Unfortunately, 
however, from the peculiar character and intersected nature ef the terrain, 
which admitted Ofe chain of communicctior in their position, it was found 
necessary to furnish them with martello-towers, on each of which a wall piece 
was mounted, served by four men, defended from the inside by loop-holes, and 
furnished with provisions for several days. The construction of ali these tow- 
ers was not, however, c&rred into effect, and the hasti!y-constructed redoubte, 
three in number, afforded alone a pretection capable of defence with small arms 
for their weak garrisons, @ach of which consisted only of from 140 to 180 
men, commanded by a Captain and two Subaltern Officers. The third redoubt 
was the largest, and even too extensive to permit of a sufficient force for ite 
defence, {t wascommanded by Captain Laikoff, at the head of a garrison of 
five hundred men. : 
tw, The Circassians, under the command of one of their most enterprising and 
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ag , bad soon detecied the isolated position, as well as the 
small numerical strength of the within the redoubts. They there- 
fore assembled, to the amount of 12,000 warriors, and summoned the com- 
manders, through flags of truce, to surrender ; which was, however, obstinate. 
ly refused by the latter. Confiding in their superior numbers, and certain of 
victory, they again summoned the different commanders, and declared that 
they would march to the attack on the following day. 

In effect, the next day they made their appearance, headed by sappers, 
armed with ponderous axes, and followed by a cloud of skirmishers, who had 
the order to retire upon the main body should the latter be cornpelled to re- 
treat. A long line of fascine-bearers made next their appearance, and behing 
these the reserve destined to storm the redoubts. The first redoubt offered 
+0 formidable a resistance that it was not taken. The other two fell only into 
the hands of the enemy upon the decth of their defenders, and the animosity of 
the Circassians was carried so far as to bury alive the two wounded officers, 
whom they found among the bodies of the slain. 

At length they advanced, 10 000 s:rung, in dense masses before the large 
redoubt. which, on account of its extent, could neither be manned in its whole 
circumference, nor effectively defended. Captain Laikoff, tae Commandant, 
witha correct estimate of the threatened danger, had the forethought and 
judgment to order theconstruction of another redoubt over the powder-celier 
as a last place of refuge and defence. As soon as he perceived, from the 
results of the defence, the eventual hoplessuess to resist the overwhelming 
might of the enemy, he assembled his men around him,anud declared to 
them his fixed determination to resist to the last man; and, as all parsicipa- 
ted in his enthusiasm, he selected two from their number, provided them with 
hand grenades, and commanded them, as soon after their retreat to their 
last hastily-constructed intrenchment as they should find the number of the 
defenders reduced to twelve, tu light them and fiung them into the powder- 
room. 

The assanlt was terrific—more terrific the resistance As, however, the 
multitude of the enemy had now prevailed over the despairing bravery of the 
handful of combatants who yet opposed them, and three-fourths of the 
garrison bad fallen, the captain ordered three of his s.x guns to be spiked, and 
retired with the remaining three to his last intrenchment. At length, after the 
most lion-hearted resistance, behind a triple wall of the bodies of his gallant 
comrades, he made the signal agreed upon to isis two grenadiers. In the same 
moment that the Circassians rushed on in masses tu the storm, and believed 
themselves in full possession of the redoubt, the explosion followed, hurling 
into the air every man who had penetrated the intrenchment, with a violence 
that carried the massive beams of the works to a distance of six hundred 
yards. The rocks around trembled with the shock, and the thundering echo 
carried to the furthest mountains the report of the heroic deed. Heavy was 
the Joss of the Circassians. A Cossack, siationed as vidette on one of the dis- 
tant owers, which the Circassians would not take the trouble to assail, witness 
of this fearful scene, was taken prisoner shortly after, but escaping with great 
dexterity, furnished the particulars of the foregoing relation. 
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FRANCE, 

A frigate and abrig, with crews amounting to seven hundred in number, cast 
anchor in Rochefort Reads, and an agent of the Bib!e Society, resident in the 
town, having ascertained that there was not a single copy of the Scriptures on 
board, paid a visit to the frigate in company with one of the members of the 
Committee. As soon as the commandant was made acquainted with the ubject 
they had in view, he came forward, and, in unison with the officers of the snip, 
greeted them kindly, ana offered personally to superintend the distribution of 
the Scriptures among the crew, since he considered such a gift to be deserving 
of his particular attention. He then conducted them round the vessel, and 
bade them return on board the nextday. Their own report of this second visit 
shall now speak for itself. ‘ ln pursance of our proimise yesterday, we presented 
the seamen on board of both ships with seventy-five Bibles and one hu:dred 
and fifty New Testaments in French, which gave one Bivle and two New Tes- 
taments for each division of the crews. It was a delightful sight to watch the 
commandant distributing the volumes to the men, who had mustered on deck, 
with his own hand, while he explained the end which the Society aimed at in 
presenting them, and exhorted them not only to be careful in preserving the 
books, but to endeavour to prout by them. We were much p'eased to observe 
the number of men who quitted the deck and began to pore over the sacred 
pages. One of the officers expressed his confidence, that the reading of the 
Scriptures would have an excellent moral influence upon the conduct of ihe 
men, and at the same time, better qualify toem for their duties as seamen 
Having accomplished the intent of our visit in such a way as to afford us hopes 
that our labours would not prove in vain, the commandant stepped forward in 
the most engagitig manner, and, telling us that he had ordered a boat to be got 
in readiness tu take us on shore, took his leave of us: bidding us to convey his 
personal acknowledgments to our Scciety fur so well-timed a donation of the 
sacred Scriptures.’ The commandant in guestion was the Prince de Joinville ; 
the frigate was La Belle Poule; and the agents were of the New York Bible 
Society. 
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ELLISTONIANA. 
BY T. MONCRIEFF, ESQ. 
ELLISTON’S VALOUR. 

Elliston had valour, but like Falstaff, he also had discretion; in fact, he 
often thought with the fat knight, that discretion was the better part of valour 
The challenger of De Camp, and personal chastiser of sundry delinquent dra- 
matists and others, could not be called a coward; but he was prudent, and far 
trom being foolhardy. The following ludicrous instance of his cautious valour 
at times occurred within the narrator’s own knowledge. 

During the period Elliston was the great lessee of Drury, among other attrac- 
tions, he determined to revive ‘ Macbeth,’ and for the first time to produce that 
noble effort ef the tragic muse in a style of magnificence worthy so grand a 
production, The taiior of the theatre, Palmer, was instructed to prepare entire- 
y new dresses, his curious estimate of which is now lying before the narrator. 
Marinari and Lupino had orders to paint entirely new scenery, and that the 
sublime music of Mathew Lock might be executed with proper effect, the whole 
vocal strength of the theatre, male and female, was directed to be pressed into 
the service of the different chorusses and concerted pieces occurring in the 
scenes of the Wierd Sisters. Accordingly Messrs T. Cook, Charles Horn, 
George Smith, Mrs. Bland, Miss Povey, Miss Cubitt, &c., were severally cast 
for singing witches; while the distinguished vocalist who led the operatic 
business of the theatre, found himself nominated to sustain the litile part of 
Herate. 

Directly descended from a minstrel race. this splendid artist—certainly the 
first acting singer that ever appeared on our stage—though a goodhumoured 
and obliging man in general, was greatly incensed: the son of harmony con- 
ceived himself degraded, in being expected to appear as the ‘ mistress’ of the 
Beldams’ charms, and discord was the consequence. 

‘You may tell the tyrant,’ said he to the prompter, alluding to Elliston, ‘that 
I will not go on in petticoats and make an old woman of mysel!, to please him 
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or anybody else ; and as to joining in the choruses, that’s quite out of the ques- | 
tion.’ 
‘What!’ said Elliston, when this resolution was communicated to him, ‘ not 


go on in the witch scenes in “ Macbeth?” but he shall go on !—he shall play 
the Witch of Ender if I choose it! Suppose Shakspeare has made Hecate of 
the feminine gender, is that any reason he shouldnt appear in it? He Cat or 
She Cat, I have cast him tor it, and play it he shall! What do I pay him fifty 
pounds a week for? 7 ’ 

The singer, however, was not to be bewitched in this manner, and adhered 
to his resolution of not playing the part. 

‘ The despot don’t juggle me,’ said he. ‘ He'll not find me one of the same 
perswasion as himself in this instance with all his trhodomontade. I'll not ap- 
pear, and that’s flat!’ 

‘Why, zounds!’ said Elliston, on this second refusal, ‘ what does the traitor 





ty pounds, and 

But to have discharged the prince of singers at this juncture, would not have 
suited Elliston’s book. He therefore determined to content himself with fining 
him, by way of making a striking example of him to his corps, 

‘Yes,’ said he, ‘he must be made an example of. Everybody must go on 
in the witch scenes—J sha)] even gu on myself, at all events. on the firsi night, 
and lend them the assistance of my voice. After that,1 can join im at the 
wing. 

¢ pugnacious vocalist, however, declared he would neither sing nor be 
fined, and hinted, that ifthe manager insisted upon the matter any further, he 
would most certainly thrash him. As he was known to be no mean proficiext 
in the art of self-defence, and to possess a ‘fist ntial, as double as the 
duke’s,’ the manager did not care to hazard this aliernative. Still he took 
the resolution of his rebellious vocalist in great dudgeon, and vowed a terrible 
revenge. 

It so happened on the evening cfthe day in which this dispute occurred, 
Eliiston hai called a night rehearsal of a melodrama, from which he expected 
a great deal, and the rehearsal of which after the performance, he had signified 
his intention of superintending in perscn. This was a task for which he was 
admirably adapted. On these occasions, in imitation of his great prototype in 
the art of getting uy pieees, the illustrious Charles Farley, anc those minor 
stars, William Barrymore and the late Andrew Ducrow, he was accustomed, 
in order to conduct his operations more at his ease, to array himself in a loose 
jacket, which he procured for that purpose from the stock, directing the action 
as he went on, by means of a formidable thick bamboo-stick, which bore 
some resemblance to a running footman’s cane, or a drum-major’s staff. By 
the rapping of this baton on the floor, he commanded attention and enforced his 
instructions. 

Necessarily having to wait for the clearing of the house on the close of the 
performance, before he could commence proceedings, the manager sat in state 
in his own room, brooding over his imagined wrongs, and planning dreadful 
retribution. Whether to cheer the tedium of thus waiting, he indulged in any 
libation, and thus became pot-valiant, is uncertain; but very valiant he certain- 
ly did become, long beiore the end of the performance. 

At length the curtain fell, and bexes, pit, and gallery were gradually vacated 
by the audience. The arena, which had bu: a few moments betore presented 
80 lively and bustling an appearance, became a solitary and silent space. Only 
those who have witnessed the sudden transition froth the crowded brilliance of 
a full audience, to the blank, desert-like gloom caused by their simultaneous 
departure, and the sudden extinguishing of the lights, can imagine the impres- 
sion it creates ; it seems the work of magic, and the spectator that remains be- 
hind feels himself in a moment strangely alone, like the traveller who stands 
amidst the deserted buildings of a once populous city. But to return to E)lis- 
ton. 

As we have said, he had become strangely valiant; his wrath had gradually 
increase; e determined to meet resistance with resistance, and make a me- 
morable example. 

‘I will force the rebel to submit! said he. ‘ Yes, I will force him, or—’ 

Arrayed in his dictator’s jacket, and firmly grasping his managerial staff, no 
sooner was the house fairly cleared, and the curtain, as is usual, drawn up 
again, than with a measured step he grandly stalked upon the stage, evidently 
intending the ‘acting of some hideous thing.’ A portentous frown of awful 
resolution gathered in deepening gloom upon his brow, he looked solemn and 
heroic. 

The foot and wing-lights had been suffered to remain lighted, for the pur- 
poses of the rehearsal, as had also the chandeliers in the front of the house. 

Phe scene-shifiers, carpenters, &<., were busily employed clearing and setting 
the stage, presenting a very curious scene—houses, trees, and mountains dis- 
appearing one afier another, as if by the influence of some wonder-working 
talisman, till the apparent confusion terminates in the completion of some 
beautifu! creation. 

Flourishing his wand of authority, the manager suddenly imposed silence 
and attention from the astonished group. In the height of his anger, he actual- 
ly imagined himself an Alexander the Great, or another Henry V., or a Napo- 
leon Buonaparte, at the Jeast, and deemed Drury Lane io be a second Ther- 
mopyle, Agincourt, or Marengo. Reversing the words of Shakspeare’s chorus, 
he, for the moment, believed his stage a kingdom, thonght his actors, princes, 
and moved and spoke as if he had monarchs to behold the swelling scene. - 

Atier twice or thrice striding backwards and forwards across the stage, he 
all at once stopped, and assuming the tone and manner of a general command- 
ing an army, thus addressed his wondering dependents; c 

‘Carpenters,’ he shouted, ‘ fall in and take close order. Leader of the band, 
marshal your men in the van—yes, have them allin the orchestra, and prepare 
to sound the alarm; prompter, take up your position on the left-wing with 
your call-boy, property-man, and assistants, Acting-manager, be prepared at 
the right-wing. Scene-shiliers, you will form in double file, two deep. Fly- 
men, you will oceupy the heights. Wingmen, you will skirc the rear. Trap- 
men and cellarmen, be prepared to act as sappers and miners. And now to 
your tents, O Israel! and tell the foe I’m ready !’ 

Thus, as Shakspeare has it, fashioning out true things by their mockeries, 
and conceiving this ridiculous brawl to be really the puissance? of a mighty ac- 
tion, Elliston toweringly continued : ; 

‘ Yes, I’ll smite the rebellious infidel to-night, or yield my crown for ever. 
We were a pretty King of Clouts, indeed, did we succumb on this oecasion.’ 

‘ The infidel,’ as Ellistcn called him, however, disregarding his leader’s 
bombastic vapourings, had very unceremoniously and quietly quitied the pre- 
mises immediately on the conclusion of his night’s duties, and the great lessee 
consequently remained in undisturbed possession of the field. His wished- 
fcr antagonist not appearing, his prowess of course increased. 

‘Let him come on?!’ he roared out, highly elated, ‘let him comeon! Why 
doesn’t he come on ? 

His forces stood amazed. not one half of them being acquainted with the 
true state of the matter. The summons to come on was again and again re- 

ated by the militant manager, in a very trumpet-like manner, until it was 
intimated to him that his invitation was not likely to be accepted, in conse- 
quence of the descendant of the minstrel monarch having gone off—retreated. 

‘Gone!’ roared Elliston, increasing in courage, ‘the cowardly dog! He’s 
flown to save his bacon; butI knew it,—ay, I knew it: he feared the prowess 
of my arm !’ 

But this pleasing belief was soon disturbed by a matter-of-fact person, who 
happened to be present, observing that could not be the case, as the vocalist 
had left the theatre long before he could have heard of the great lessee’s chal- 
lenge. " 

‘Then, sir,’ said Elliston, grandly, ‘if he has not gone home to save his 
bacon, he has at least gone home to eat it.’ 

This was again denied by the same literal individual, who pointed out the 
improbability of one, of the particular faith of Elliston’s antagonist, having any 
bacon to eat, much less to save. 

‘No matter, sir,’ said Elliston, exultingly; ‘if he hasn’t flown to save his 
bacon, he has at least flown to save his life—'tis all the same—Jubilate ! 
Jubilate! We have cunquered! Yes, a great victory! Recover your arms 
there, carpenters, and clear the stage. Dismiss, you others, and to your work. 
Call on the opening chorus, prompter. Play the first melos, leader. Band, 
strike up in the orchestra, for Judah’s lion is o’erthrown tor ever. Yes, now 
I’m satisfied—l've triumphed !—greatly triumphed! but I knew he would 
prove one of the tribe of Gad—so quick, quick !—off with the flats, and on with 


the rehearsal !’ 
ELLISTON’S TABLE TALK. 

It is a received opinion that the conversation of authors, however animated 
and entertaining their writings, is in general dull and restrained, and the names 
of Addison, La Fontaine, and some few others remarkable for the sprightli- 
ness of their compositions, in opposition to the insipidity of their conversation, 
have been cited in support of this apparent contradiction. Be this as it may 
—as a general rule it has been disputed, we think successfully—the conversa- 
tion of actors, on the contrary, has usually been admitted to be of a very lively 
and amusing character, from the days ofthe gay, sparkling Colley Cibber, 
down to our own time. 

Joe Miller is, to be sure, a remarkableexception. Though an excellent low 
comedian when on the stage, in company he was the dullest dog imaginable ; 
he was never known to utter a joke that had not been previvusly written down 
forhim. So grave indeed was he in private life, that after his decease, leaving 
his widow <nd family in destitute circumstances, it was thought by a friendly 
wag a capital joke to publish a collection of all the stray jokes then abouttown, 
for their exclusive benefit, under the name of a man who had never been known 
to perpetrate a joke in his jife—thus much for the origin of our standard jest- 
book 

The Kembles, from the venerable Roger, and the tat, good-humoured Ste- 
phen, down to the now Nestor of the stage, the polished, elegant, and gentle- 
manly Charles, have all been remarkable for their conversational powers. 
It is true that the great John Philip and his immortal sister. Sarah Siddons, 
the queen of tragedy, were, from the force of habit, accustomed to deliver 
themselves in a species of blank verse, which when discoursing on common- 
place subjects was ludicrous enough. The late facetious Jack Bannister used 
to rejate of John Philip, that walking with him once in the neighbourhood of 
Bloomsbury -square, they encountered a beggar, who solicited alms of them, 
when the mighty tragedian, drawing a piece of money from his pocket, so!- 
emnly presented it to the astonished mendicant, with these words, uttered in @ 
low, hollow voice: 

* See that thou hast a penny ¢ 

Beggar.— Yes. I have, sir.’ 





The Tragedian— 
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‘ Hence and be thankful! Wonder not, friend Bannister— 

It is notoften I am thus profuse; but when I du give, I give handsomely ! 

And Sir Walter Scott, who it ap was as admirable a mimic and story- 
teller as he was a poet and novelist, was accustomed to imitate the grand man- 
ner of the sablime Sarah: when diniag with him once at Ashestiel, she almost 
paralyzed the attending flanky by awfully exclaiming, 

‘ You've brought me water, boy; I asked for beer" 

The late inimitable Mathews was also a capital companion ; having a fund 
of anecdotes, which he illustrated by his powers of imitation in the most ad 
vivam manner, personifying as he went on the different persons of whom he 
spoke, reanimating the dead as it were, and embodying his reminiscences with 
a readiness and reality almost miraculous. 

Poor Dicky Suet, too, was also distinguished for his ready wit and general 
information, but few were more pleasant and instructive in their colloquial 
moments than was the subject of these anecdotes. 

The inferred superiority of actors over authors in conversation may arise 
from their constant practice of repeating the though's of others instead of 
drawing on their own resources, and the daily exercise of their memories, which, 
becoming well stored, they are seldom at a loss on any subject. Add to thisa 
general facility of delivery, matured by constant practice, without which they 
could not be good actors. 

Elliston, as it has before been remarked, had in addition to these advantages, 
a very original mode of thinking on most subjects, nor did he, like Addison, 
Sheridan, and others, require the stimulus of wine to unloose his tongue, 
though wine certainly gave a zest to his fancy. Possessing a voice that was 
melody itself, and capable of every modulation, he gave a charm to all he ui- 
tered. The narrator has often sat for hours listening to him with delight. A 
volume could easily be filled with recollections of the great lessee’s remarks 
on different subjects; the space in these pages, however, will only permit the 
narrawr, the “ Ellistoniana” closing as it does with the present number, to give a 
sligiter specimen of the comedian’. table-talk. . 

{n this age of dramatic decadence it may be useful as well as amusing, to 
repeat the comedian’s opinion respecting theatres, managers, audiences, actors, 
performers, editors, and critics, 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON, 


BY MRS. ABELL. 


A ball occasionally given by the officers of the 66th regiment, afforded some 
variety to the dreariness of Madame Bertrand’s changed existence. One of 
them took place whilst we were on a visit to her, and it was arranged we 
should go together ia Napoleon’s carriage, but dine with the Emperor first, as 
he said he wished to criticise our dresses, and proceed from hisdoor to the ball. 
Madame Montholon very good-naturedly sent her maid Josephine to arrange 
my hair. 
Chinese. It was the first time I had seen such a coiffure, and I thought I had 
never beheld anything so hideous in my life, and would have gladly pulled it 
all down, but there was no time, and | was obliged to make my appearance 
before Napoleon, whose laugh I dreaded, with my eyes literally starting from 


my head, occasioned by the uneasy manner in which my hair had been arran- | 


gei. However, to my great comfort, he did not quiz jit, but said it was the 
only time he had ever seen it weay the appearance of anything like neatness. 
But my little Leno frock did not pass muster so well. He declared it was 
feigittul, from being so short, and desired me to have it lengthened. In vain 
I pleaded the impossibility of any alteration; he kept twitching-it about until | 
was obliged to fly to Josephine, and have the desired change made, by letting 
down some of the tucks. thereby spoiling the effect of my pretty dress; but J 
knew it was useless resisting when the fiat had gone forth. 

After dinner the carriage was announced, and we all obeyed the emperor's 
signal, of rising from table, his manner of performing that ceremony being 
brusque and startling; he would push his chairsuddenly away, and rise as if 
he had received an electric shock. 

[ recollect his remarking upon the want of gallantry displayed by English- 
men, in sitting so long afier dinner. He said, ‘If Balcombe had been there, 
he woald want to drink one, two, tree, ah cing bouteilles,eh? Balcombe go 

3riars, get droonk ?” 

It was one of his early attempts at expressing himself in English I think 
1 can see him now, holding up one of his fat taper fingers, and counting how 
many bottles my father usually drank before he joined the ladies, 

‘If I were you, Mrs. Balcombe,’ he said, addressing my mother, ‘I should 
be very angry at being turned out to wait for two or three hours, whilst your 
husband and his friends were making themselves drank.’ 

How different are Frenchmen, who think society cannot be agreeable with- 
out the presence of the ladies. After drinking some of La Page’s delectable 
coffee, and being helped to the sugar by Napoleon’s fingers instead of tongs, 
he proceeded to the carriage which was in waiting. 

Madame Bertrand led the way, carrying her baby, little Arthur, followed by 
my mother, my sister, myself, and General Gourgaud. On being seated the 
signal was given, the whip applied to the spirited Cape steeds, and away they 
tore, first on one side the track (for road there was none) and then on the other, 
Madame Bertrand screaming with all her power for Archambaud to stop; but 
it was not until a check was put to the velocity of the carriage, by its coming 
into contact with a large gum-wood tree, that we had any chance of being 
heard. At length the door was opened, and out we sciambled, up to ourknees 
in mud, the night being wet and foggy. We had nearly a mite to walk through 
this filthy road to Deadwood, and the poor countess all the while carrying her 
infant, who would not be pacified with any other nurse. 

I never shall forget the tigures we cut on arriving at Mrs. Baird’s quarters, 
when we were provided with dry clothes, and the ludicrous appearance of 
Madame Bertrand, habited in one of Mrs. Baird’s dresses, which was half-a- 
yard too short, and much too small in every way,—Mrs. Baird being remark- 
ably petite, whilst the countess was renommee for her tall and graceful stature. 
Bat in spite of ovradventure and contretemps, we had a very merry ball, and 
the party did not separate until long after the booming guns from the forts 
around announced the break of day. We cared but little for our walk home 
through the mist and rain, as we knew that on arriving at the grand marshal’s 
cottage, we should be reireshed by a good breakfast and comfortable beds. 

Napoleon complimented me on my dancing and appearance at the ball, 
which he had heard were much admired, and also told me 1 was thought very 
much like the Baroness Sturmer, and might be mistaken for her young sister. 
I was flattered by the resemblance, as | thought her the prettiest weman [ had 
ever seen, 

I had been to a breakfast given to Lord Amherst on board the Newcastle, 
by Sir Pulteney and Lady Malcolm, and on next visiting Longwood, was sur- 
prised and vexed to find that the emperor had heard ap account of the party 
from other lips than mine, as I was anxious to forestall the narration of the 
exploits of a certain hoydenish young 1 ng | myself; but he had re- 
ceived a faithful detail ot it from Dr. O'Meara. He pretended to scold and 
take me to task, for being such a petite folle, and said he hoped it was not true, 


and began recapitulating what I had been guilty of, to my fataer, which was | 


that I had teased and locked up pretty little Miss P., when the ladies were be- 
ing whipped* over the side of the frigate to return to the shore, and it was not 
until we had nearly reached the fort that the fair lady’s absence was perceived, 
when, it being inconvenient to return to the barge, it was proposed to Captain 
G , one of the party, and a great admirer of the young lady’s, that he 
should proceed to the vessel and rescue the terrified girl. Napoleon said, 

‘ Miss Betsee must be punished for being so naughty. N’est pas, Bal- 
combe ? turning to my father, whom he enjoined to set me a task that I was to 
repeat to himaon my next visit; and which request my father was delighted to 
put into execution, being only too happy to have an excuse to make me study. 

On nearing what was in store for me, | assured him I had been punished 
enough for my cruelty to Miss P———, having been really frightened out of 
my little wits, by the roaring of the cannon from every fort which overhung 
the bay, and from all the men-of-war stationed in the harbour, to salute Lord 
Amherst on his landing. I also mentioned the scolding I had received from 
Lady Lowe, who kept desiring me to use my reason, and ‘ not to be so child- 
ish.’ Napoleondid not lose the opportunity of attacking Lady Lowe, though 
at my expense, and said he wondered at her want of perception in giving me 
credit for what I never possessed. 

I amuséd Bonaparte that day, by my ecstacies in describing the impression 
the courtier-like manner and charming address of Lord Amherst had made 
on me. He seemed pleased at my entertaining the same idea as himself, and 
said ‘the ambassador must have been fascinating to have so impressed your 
youthful fancy.’ 

From the strict surveillance exercised over the emperor, the inconveniences 
suffered by his suite were on many occasions extremely annoying, and I quote 
the following as an instance. My sister and I were consianily in the habit of 
staying with Madame Bertrand, who kindly volumeered, daring our long visits 
o her, to superintend our studies. Upon one occasion, at her request, | at-, 
tempted to sing a little French romance, composed by Hortense Beauharnois 
daughter to the Empress Josephine, entitled ‘ Le Depart des Styriens.’ Tis 
song was sent to her on the preceding evening by Napoleon, whu was anxious 
to hear it, and intimated that he should come for that purpose. He came ac- 
cording to promise, but was not only disappointed, but angry, at the discordant 
sounds which issued from a piano, which from damp and disuse, had acquired 
tones very like those of a broken down hurdy gurdy. The only person in the 
island capable of remedying the instrument in question was Mr. Guinness, 
band-master on board the ‘General Kid,’ then lying in the St. James's har- 








* This is a technical term for lowering ladies down the side of a ship. 


She combed and strained it off my face, making me look like a | 





bour. Mr. Guinness,* who at the request of the countess was summoned by 
my father for that purpose, was on the point of leaving the side of the ship 
when an order from the governor desired him to stay where he was. 

Napoleon expressed a wish to see a boa constrictor brought by Sir Murray 
Maxwell to the island. Ihad described seeing it gorge a goat, and the extra- 
ordinary appearance it presented after swallowing such a meal. The horns 
of the unfortanate animal, which had been put alive into the cage, seemed as 
if they must protrude through the snake’s skin. The emperor obse: ved that 
he thought, from what he had heard, that ‘the Marquis de M———— must be 
like a boa constrictor, from the quantity he eat at dinner.’ 1 heard that it was 
not thoaght advisable to comply with the emperor s wish to have the monster 
conveyed to Longwood. 

Early one morning, whilst | was wandering about the gardens and planta- 
tions at Longwood, | encountered the emperor, who stopped and told me to 
come with him, and he would show me some pretty toys. Such an invitation 
Was hot to be resisted, and I accordingly accompanied him to his billiard-room, 
where he displayed a most gorgeously carved set of chess-men, that had been 
presented ty him by Mr. Elphinstone. He might well call them toys, every one 
being in itself agem. The castles, surmounting superbly chased elephants, 
were filled with warriors in the act of discharging arrows from their bended 
bows. The knights were cased in armour, with their visors up, and mounted 
on beautifully caparisoned horses; mitred bishops in their robes, and every 
pawn varied in character and splendour of costume, each figure representing 
by its dress some different nation. Sach workmanship had never betore lett 
China; art and taste had been exerted to its utmost to devise such rare speci- 
mens. The emperor was as much pleased with his present as I should have 
been with any new plaything. He told me he had just finished a game of chess 
with Lady Malcolm, with these most beautitul things, and she had beaten 
him; he thought solely from his attention being occupied in admiring the men 
instead of attending to his game ‘The work-boxes and card-counters were 
lovely ; the latter representing all the trades of China, minutely carved oneach. 
These gifts were presented to Napoleon as a token of gratitude by Mr. El- 
ems from the circumstance of Napoleon having humanely attended to 

iis brother, when severely wounde. on the field of Waterloo, the emperor 
sending and refreshing him with a goblet of wine from his own canteen, on 
hearing he was faint trom loss of blood. 

Napoleon observed that he thought the chessmen too pretty for St. Helena, 
and that therefore he should send them to the King of Rome. Another pre- 
sent which attracted my attention was a superb ivory tea chest, and which on 
opening presented a perfect model of the city of Canton, made mo-t ingenious- 
) ly of stained ivories; underneath this tray were packets of the finest tea, done 
upin fantastic shapes. Napoleon told us that, when Emperor of France, he 
did not permit any tea to be drunk except that grown in Switzerland, and 
which so nearly resembled the Chinese plant that the difference was not per- 
ceptible, He also cultivated the growth of beet-root, fur the purpose of mak- 
ing sugar, instead of depending on foreign produce 

Seeing the ex-emperor one day looking less amiable than usual, and his 
| face ve ry uch swelled and inilamed, | inquired the cause; when he told me 
| that Dr. O’ Meara had just performed the operation of drawing a tooth, which 
| caused him some pain. I requested he would give me the extracted tooth, as 
I should make Mr. Solomons set it as an earring, and wear it for his sake. 





The idea made him laugh heartily in spite of his suffering, and he remarked 
that he thought I should never cut my wis/om-teeth. 
on saying anything approaching a witticism, 

Napoleon had a horror of ugly women, and knowing this weakness, I one 
' day begged he would allow me to inyoduce to him a Mrs. S———, the wife 
| of a gendeman holding a high official appointment in India. [ must confess 
| feeling rather nervous whilst I did so, knowing her to be one of the very 
| plainest persons ever seen. She had, nevertheless, allthe airs and pretensions 
of a beauty, and believed herself to be as lovely as Chenere had portrayed her 
onivory. She thought she might make an impression on the great man, and 
| tor that purpose loaded herself with all the finery an Indian wardrobe could 

aflord; she dressed in crimson velvet, bordered with pearls, and her black 
| hair she adorned with butteritlies, composed of diamonds, rubies, and eme- 
ralds. 

When introduced to Napoleon, and he had put the usual questions to her, as 
to whether she was mariied, how many children she had, and so on, he scruti- 
nized her over and over again, trying but in vain to discover some point where- 
on to compliment her; at last he perceived that she had animmense quantity 
of coarse, fuzzv, black hair, which he remarked, by saying to her 

‘Madame, you have most luxuriant hair. ren 

The lady was so pleased with this speech of the emperor’s, that on her arri- 
val in England, she published in the newspapers an account of her interview 
with him, and said, ‘ Napoleon had lost his heart to her beauty.’ 

I really did incur the emperor’s displeasure for a few days, by the trick [had 
played him—having led him to suppose he was about to see a perfect Venus 
and he prohibited my ever introducing any more ladies to him. 


He was always pleased 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF A NAVAL 
SURGEON. 

A naval life, according to an observation very aptly made by a living au- 
thor, well versed, not ovly in its general routine, but in all the details of its 
minutiz, is a life of privation ; whether we look to that part of it which the 
meanest cabin.boy plays, orto the proud station occupied by an Admiral, Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Notwithstanding the privations necessarily attendant on it, 
and they are no trifling ones, erede experto, there is a certain indescribable 
charm in this changing life, which keeps its followers spell-bound, as it were, 
to its wheel; and as if we were instinctively drawn towards a predilection for 
that profession, which our insular position must ever oblige us to regard as the 
main bulwark of defence in the hour of emergency, in the case of nine school- 
boys out uf ten, if the question be put as to what mode of life they vould most 
willingly adopt, the choice will invariably be found to be fixed on that of which 
‘the jacket and trousers blue,’ are the distinguished characteristics. With our 
Gallic neighbours on the other side of the Channel, the case is different—/here 
the taste would be as unequivocally shown in the answer, ‘ A soldier's life's 
the life for me.’ 

To attempt to analyze and trace the causes of thie difference in taste would 
be, as far as we are now concerned about it, a work of supererogation ; andwe 
have, however, no mean authority for supposing, that such a research would 
| not prove a very satisfactory one, whatever pains might be spent oo it, if the 
old adage, de gustibus mil disputandum, be as pregnant with truth, as such an- 
cient pithy sayings usually are. 

But whatever the privation of a sea life may be, and however little it holds 
out all that is embraced by that truly English word—comfort—a word which 
can be expressed by no single form in the vocabulary of and other language 
there is in it an excitement which the gentlemen of England who live at home 
at ease, even ona ‘hunting morning,’ can never know. The bright sonny 
skies of other regions give {to the spirit a buoyancy which in our clime is 
never felt, or if it is, the feeling is but momentary. ‘The freshness of ocean's 
| breeze imparts @n animating vigour to the whole frame—the consciousness of 
| skill, the self.command, the hardy exertions, end the presence of mind evinced 
| In guarding against the fury of the howling tempest, give a zest even in this 
| hour of peril and jeopardy. Then there is the rapidity with which he ‘ tempts 
the faithless sea,’ is wafted along to view the manners and customs of strange 
nations, which flit before his eyes, and succeed each other, like the changing 
figures of the magic-lantern,—hia visits to cities renowned in story, where his 
stay is long enough to allow him to regale himself with the pleasures and en- 

joyments which float on the surface—Sirenum voces, et Circes pocula, with- 
| out being sufficiently permanent to disclose to him the dregs of misery which 
| lurk in the depths below. 

In his case it is often true to the letter, that the passage from the throne 
to the dungeon ts but a step. On the shores of the Baltic, in accordance with 
the early hours of fashionable German w stering-places. he is in the forenoon 
elbowing sovereigns, leading along the mazy dance some golden-haired prin- 
cess, or paying his devoirs to a rch and beauteous Berlin heiress. Before the 
sun bas completed his daily course, with all his full-dress gear and toggery 
doffed, * the stzid Lieutenant’ is growling at ‘the school boy Midshipman’ of 
the afternoon watch—luckless wight! while the weather-beaten Quartermas- 
ter, availing himself of so fine an opportunity, changes bis quid instead of luf- 
fing to the double reef topsail breeze, and bringing the ship's head a good half 
pointhigber. By ‘the midnight hour’ it is blowmg great guns, and she is 
staggering under it-—a host of passengers are washed from their cots, the at- 
taches of an embassy in dripping night-clothes stand staring all forlurn, and 
the attendant pursuivants, blue mantles, and other gentry delighting in similar 
strange heraldic cognomens, are at their wits’ ends, cursing the fate which 
drove them from their quiet and antiquated domicile in Doctors’ Commons 
and confessing to themselves, though they would not have the private opinion 
which their present squeamishness has forced upon them, known publicly for 
the world, that honours are ‘ empty babble 

It was during the triennial station of a frigate, to which I belonged, in the 
Mediterranean, that we received orders while lying «t Malta, where the ship 
had undergone some necessary repairs, to proceed forthwith to pepo in order 
to enforce the payment of a debt which the Bey of the plece contracted 
with several British subjects—a debt of long standing, and for which no satis. 
factory acknowledgment could be obtained, though the subject had been re- 





* Mr. Guinness is now member of the Royal Society of Musicians, and well known 
leader of the orchestra at the novilit ex’ bells, Almack’s, &c., &e. 




















peatedly brought before his Highness in a very presming, yet at the same tune, 
in 4 very respec: fal manver. 

As there are other places of the same name, it may be as well to observe 
that the Tripoli to which we are wow eliuding, lies about 190 miles to the 
southward of Melta, and is a favourite place for emigration with these islend- 
ers, whose languave differs but little from that spoken by the Tripolitaus Ite 
situation also, on tue very edge of the Gireat Desert, caveed it to be selected 
as their etarting-post, by some of the Afncan travellers in their unfortunne 
journeys in quest of that El Dorado, the city of Timb sctoo. d 

We had, previously to this occasion, paid a flying visit to Tripoli, and ha 
then made such good use of our time as io ascertain what had not been befor? 
known, that through the ledge of rocks which skirt the shore at the distance of 
a mile, there exteied a passage safficienily wide and deep to admit the fngate; 
and when once inside, from the smoothness of the water and che goodness of 
the holdmg-grownd, she might ride out any gale with safety. 

The Captain of the Port, who was standing on the mole, anxiously wateb- 
ing our mianmatres, when he discovered the object we Lad in view, with all the 
grave authority of anotncil, annoaneed to the bystaoders, that our fate was 
wmevitable if we attemptedthe passage. Scarcely were these words uttered, 
when we shor through it, passed the Rubicon, let go the anchor, and scoa 
made everything snug. La amazement at the success of our fancied temerity, 
he raised his eyes to heaven, and dashed his telescope down on the stand, de- 
claring with all toe emphasis of a madman, that his occupation was gone for 
ever! The etlect which the shivered pieces of the spy-glass gave to the 
Captain's words, was not surpassed by the pathos which the leuing fall bie 
stick perpendi¢alariy on the floor, is acknowledged by the most learned of 
critics to have added to the eloquence of Corporal Trim, when he reported two 
the scullion-git!, and her companions, the melancholy tidings of the death of 
their young master in London. 

Anothey and another interview had been held with the Ministers of the Bey, 
when the fortheoming of the money seemed as unlikely as ever. After dee no- 
tice had been given, our Consul hauled down his fay, and we were left in anx- 
sous suspense a» to whether any plan could still ve devised for preventing re- 
course being had to hostiliiies. It was on the evening of the day in which this 
significent ocearrance had taxen place, the heat was overpowering, a parching 
scirocco wind wes blowing from the desert, bringing with it clouds of the finest 
particles of sand, which comp etely coated the rigging, and almost blinded the 
eyes of those who were leisurely pacing the deck, in the vain hope of finding 
some relief from the exces# of the heat—when the dark stillness of the mght 
was brokeu by the sudden roar of artillery from the castle m the town, and the 
discharge of musketry on the plain outside it—the flashes of the guns enabling 
us, at the same lime, to discern the hurrying of horse and foot, and a)\ the hutly- 
burly of a battle between undisciplined troops, The ship was almost at the 
sane Moment surrounded with boats crowded with Maltese, male and female, 
young and old, entreating to be received on board 

By the intelligence which theee fugitives brought, the mystery of all these 
strange unlooked for proceedings was seon cleared up. lt appeared that for 
some time previonsly to this outbreak, the right of the reigning Bey to the 
power and dignity of which ho was in the enjoyment, hed beco covertly die 
pated by another branch of his family, and tue competitor had chose, thir season 
for the prosecution of his claim by force, under the impression that the difli- 
culties into which the actual possessor of the throne was then thrown, by the 
heavy demand made on his purse by the English, might cripple hw recources, 
aud that thes¢ unsuccessful creditors, under the annoyance they must feel at 
the debt not being liquidated, would, in all probability, give hie couse their 
support 

As to which of these two mighty potentates, arcades ambo, might have jus 
tice on his side, [ could never nnd any agreement of opinion. Neuher m the 
decision of this question a matter of any moment, as far as the elucidation of 
the present ‘eventful history’ 1s concerned. Suffice it to say, that the position 
assumed by us during the whole of our stay on the coast was one of perfect 
neutrality; 8 far as appearences went, it might indeed have been imagwed 
that we countenanced the Pretender. This arose, naturally enough, from the 
circumstance of ovr Consul, though the ensign of his office had ceased to be 
unfurled, still residing at bis house in the country, the claitaant Bey's palace 
and his head-quarters being similerly situated, and our having no other place 
but the same neighbourhood for any recreation on shore ; eo that in our rambles 
among these ermed barbarians we were under the necessity of giving them fair 
words and pleasant looks. Isis the leader of this party, then, whous I shall for 
the future dib with the title of Bey, im order that the thread of the narrative 
may be carricd on with less perplexity, though possibly legal acumen might be 
able to discover some flaw in the claimant's right lo such an appellietion, had 

he matter to be sifted by the gentlemen of the long robe 

Our anchorage was about three-quarters of a mile from the shore, a'ong 
which ran a belt of cultivated ground, extending some two or three miles in. 
land, and then commenced the Great Desert, leading—who can tell where? 
This fertile belt was principally laid out in gardens, in which the tufted palm- 
tree reared its head conspicuously, and studded with the country houses of the 
richer class, and the wretched hovels of the poor. It was principal y within the 
mud-walls of these latter that my operations were performed —and, if practice 
mak@s perfect, there was no lack of it here; for this was one of those eharm- 
ing ‘lirtle wars," one of those ‘lenta duella’ of which old Horace talks, whose 
perspective is involved in such dimness that it 1 perfectly imporsi le to eee their 
probable termination—where gun-shot wounds aod amputations are literally 
mutters of every day oceurrence. The patience and fortitude with which the 
sufferers underwent the pain of these operations were tray marvellous, for, 
thouyn the lips writhed, though the features were drawn together, and the whole 
frame wrung by the toriure, nota syllable of Complaint or repsoach wae ever 
uttered. The only exclamation which escaped their lips wae, ‘If 1 die under 
this shaap trial, let my brethren know that | died in the true foith of the 
Prophet’ 

During one of my daily visits among the wounded, on arriving at a emall 
spot of ground, surrounded for the most part by a gioup of huts, woich formed 
a village, my attention was suddenly drawn te a crowd of busy children seated 
under the spreading branches of a plane-tree, laughing in ali the joyousness of 
infancy, and wholly absorbed in the interest of a game, mach like our familiar 
one, Hunt the Slipper. On a sudden, their innocent nomy mirth was changed 
into shrieks wild and piercing as those “of an agonizing king!” A bell from 
the guns of the castle in the town had fallen among them, mangled the leg 
of one of the poor little urchins, aud, after making a ricochet over the wall o 
an adjoining garden, buried itself under the sol. The voices of the little bend 
at this awfully sudden shock, instantly brought the inhabitants out from the 
neighbouring nuts. At other tunes the rude noise of the children in their sports 
might have been as loud as that just heard—but there was now an intensity of 
exciamation—the broken shriek was renewed without ite being scarcely per- 
ceptible that its course had been interrupted for half an instant’ these were 
sounds uttered in that note whichimminent end present peril alone brings forth 
—sounds, that discover to us by instinct, that danger mw near at hand. What 
ear is there so obtuse which cannot easily perceive the difference between the 
rattling of cordage, the fluttering of sails, the noise of winds and waters, the 
removal of guas, and the atriking peculisrity in the sound of # man’s fall from 
aloft on the deck! However bewildering these noises may be, there is a doll- 
ness, a deaduess, in such a fall, which cannot be mistaken, and which startles 
every one, whether engaged in duty or at the table of the mess’ Such was 
the difference between the present cry and the usual boisterous shouts of the 
children. 

It was at this moment that | reached the spot where this sorrowful group had 
assembled. The mother of the child, on her knees, hung bending over her 
offspring ; her hands were clasped—excess of grief had stopped ber voice, but 
her sobs were fearfully deep and load. From my frequent visite among them I 
was immediately recognized , even the unhappy mother hereel! seemed to 
share in the recognition, aa she cast her dark troubled eye on me, and then 
wistfully threw it on her mangled child, who was lying insensible from the 
shock its whule system had received. 

The only chance of saving the child's life, and that chance was remote in the 
extreme, was, | knew, in amputation. Such, however, wae the state of the @x- 
haustion of the pagent, so entirely had ite nerver been shattered, that I 
not venture to propose so hazardous 4 remedy The reputation which a 
ed to me, from the several previous successful operations, induced the 
of the mother tu urge me to undertake it in the presentinetance. An 
I stated to them plaimly and fairly my worst anticipations, still, a+ 
tinued firmly impressed with the idea, and it was the correet one wo, that it 
was the only chance of preserving life, after stimulants bad been administered 
Lo restore the system somewhat, if possible, the painful operatign #4 perform- 
ed. My fears were but too truly verified, and the poor sufferer #%* under the 
course of the same evening 

It seemed, stracge to tell, thet it was under no impression of the acuteness 
of the pain attendant upon amputation which had made sow? of those present 
hesitate to desire recourse being had to it; their diminefsstion arose from the 
unavoidable necessity of exposing to the view of a Uhpstiar tabib, during its 
performance, that portion of the frame which every stion, whether civi ized 
or savage, deems right, from a sense of decency, teveil with ths most serupa- 
lous attention. 1 confess | long regretted having consented to this *mputa- 
lion, notwithstanding the earnest entreaties whe urged metoit, Without it 
there could be no shadow of hope for the ebild’s life—it was the only chance, 
though this only chance was scarcely bewer thao the shade of ashadow. It 
was, therefore, no little consolation to me when, some weeks after, on accident- 
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three of the neighbuurs «ho had assist: d et the time, 
liveless gaat for my atrentior; the former adding, in a tone of voce wom! 
I shall ever remember, at d with ihe tear starting from her big eye, that thoog 

she had been bereaved o her child, ste was satistied all bad been done for the 


self probably to the imputation of having pilfered from 
the Semele oat moe Joe Miller, or ot following the example of the fa- 
mous Siove Muncbausen in the embellishments which he gives to bis <n 
were I to relate in how inconceivably short a time the core o! un-shot wounds 
was eflected smong the mbabitanis of this part of the world. | have oneee an 
iastance of a man, whose thumb was taken off at the upper joint, wa og 
home, « distance of three or four miles, immediately after the operation, ant 
the next day he was seer at his duty in the trenches, as if nothing bad bere: 
ed to him In another case, the amputation of an arm between the wrist ao 
the elbow, within a week after the operation, the patient was agai engaged is 
all the turmoil of action, using bis mutilated arm asa rest for steadyiug his 
aim when discharging bis musket, ‘The sumple mode in which they live, may 
im some measure account for this; but it pr ves beyond doubt, that the stamina 
of the constitution must be more than ordinarily strong. : 

It was some six or eight days after the death of the poor little girl, that + 
ceived a mersage from (he Bey, requesting that I would wait ou him po 
mext went on shore. In compliance wit, this invitation, or rather, as i ought 
to express myself according to courtly phraseology, 10 obedience to the cou- 
mands of lis Excellency, utrum maris ac-ipe, | hastened the following morn- 
ing, in expectation of the interview, and found his Highness porn at md 
landing-piace when I stepped out of the boat, | had reason to think, a0 the 
message having been delivered to me direct from the Bey, that something 
more than common was on the tapis, and | was still farther strengthened im ty 
belief that such was the case, when, in return to my bow, his Highness made 
his salam by pressing his right hand to his breast with an unwonted grace Pices 
dark and sunk eyes also sbone with an unusual brightness, ands -_— than 
half smile played over his pale oval countenance. A rare sightin au Eastern 
prinee, in whose looks sedate gravity generelly reigns undisturbed. 

After we had withdrawn somewhat frorm the public gaze, the communication 
made to me, through an interpreter, wes Lo the following effvet :—the only “7 
cor of his Highness, who was beloved by him with av atlection which one couk 
bardiy have expected would have found a place in 4 heart where treachery end 
treason were said to lodge, and whose open deeds were many of them such as 
would more than ‘shock ‘he conscious eve of truth '—this vole companion ef 
hue childhood, though she complained of no acute pain, was, as he thought he 
had case to fear, sinking slowly into the grave. And though every one of 
those about ber, who was supposed to kno v anything of the healing art, was 
positive in asserting that there was no unmediate caure for alarm, yet 1 was 
clear that her brother wad little or no faivh in their prognostication * 1 don't 
dispute,’ he would say, * your advice being good ; though | don’t find the state 
of my sister improved by it. We are ali of us wise when we are hale and 
strong ; but when sickness comes, where is our wisdom |’ words which have 
often since reminded me of the trite saying of old Terence, ‘Facile omnes, 
quando velemus, recta consilia mgris damus.’ : 

The subject which had induced his Highness to seek my advice being thus 
broached, | was invited to accompany hun to his palace, in order that ultertor 
measures might be taken; and accordingly, mounted on an Arab steed, but 
little, if at all inferior to that on which the Bey himself rode, and ui der an @s- 
cort of some twenty black troops, ‘ armed cap-a-me, from head to foot, though 
im respect to their other babiliments, they were not much better fursished than 
Falstaff’s valiant band, we directed our course through a road bounded on each 
side by lofty mud-wails, over which the dark green branches of the date-trees 
in the gardens inclosed by them seemed to frown upon us, as il we were usurp 
ere in toeir quiet domain. During this ride of avout a mile and 4 half, Lutte red 
not asyliable. The Bey, however, kept up an almost incessant and earnest 
conversation with the military personage w ho had acted as interpreter, the 
subject of which, from my ignorance of the language, was altogether unimtelli- 
gible to me. 

The palace of his Highness was a huge, dull-looking buildicg as to exterior. 
The interior was divided into four squares, forming #0 many distinet mansions, 
communicatirg with each other by strong iron gates. A balustraded gallery 
ran round the mhabited apartments, which were on the first tloor, with windows 
looking mto the courts inclosed by them. ‘The main entrance was through a 
turreted gateway, which made my blood curdle wishin me as I crossed its 
threshold, and found myself within the gloom of its arch—a gloom rendered in- 
describably more striking by the contrast between its shade and the dazzling 
sunlight ot the sandy plain which we had just quitted. Tt was an entrance in- 
deed which might well have served the immortal Dante for a prototype, when 
be penned his incomparable lines, describing in ell the fearful dignity of verse, 


the gates of hell ! 


Per me si va nella citta dolente, 
Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore, 
Per me si va tra la perduta gente. 

On its battlements were suspended the heads of numerous captives tyen 
during the present war—a war literally of life aud death—lett there to putrefy 
aud rot, till the breeze should sweep away their crumbling remains! Attached 
tuthe door-posts, one on each side the entrance, hung the corpses of two spies, 
erect in posture, still arrayed in the same garments which bad covered them 
when, some few days before, strangulation had put an cnd to their existence, 
grinuing ghastly, as if the mode of their death might be divined by the tortured 
lmeamenis which their countenances yet retained! Can it be, thought I, that 
within these ‘towers and battlements,’"—within walls thus polluted by these 
cavege tokens of euccess,—‘ some beauty lies, tho cynosure of neighbouring 
eyes!’ Can such unhallowed precincts confine within them the lovely forms 
with which imagination loves to invest the far tenants of the harem! It was 
not precisely fear which now made me shrink back; it was the loathsome dis- 
gust, the sickening horror, which this sight inspired me with, that for the mo- 
mont totally unnerved me; bat the feeling was but momentary. I! remember- 
ed that this sink of abommation was scarcely out of reach of the frigate’s guns, 
and that to provoke her wrath, was more than the lion, even in this, his den, 
daied to do—and so went boldly forward. 

The Bey, the interpreter, who was ever his ‘ fidus Achates,’ and myself, 
had now passed through the first court of the palace, which served as a cav- 
alry barrack. Around it were ranged horses ready saddled, while their sable 
riders in their accoutrements, were smoking in groups, aw siting the tambour- 

si's ‘token of war.” The second court bore the eppearance of a deserted gar- 

cn: in its centre stood a fountain, whose waters had ceased to flow Its par- 
terres and walks were overran with the wild luxuriance of shrubs common to 
a warm climate. ‘To the eye of a European, these esstern palaces generally 
present an appearance of neglect, as if they had seen the light of better days ; 
but here there was more than this, ruin seemed to stare one in the face! The 
third eq are court was the residence of the Bey himself, and bore marks of be. 
ing more attended to than either of those two which we had already traversed, 


remedy lay within his reach, but the price to be paid for it startled him—that 
his sister sbould unvei! ber countenance, and suffer it to be gazed on and ex- 
amined by a Chrisuan, was more than be could bring himseif to. For a while 
he was totally silen’, and bent his eyes downward, then muttered some broken 
rentences, and, at length, addressing the interpreter, said, ‘If i must be so, | 
grant it.’ 

After having brought himse!{ to decide thus on the subject in debate, his 
mind seemed relieved from a world of anxiety, his usual placidity of counten- 
ance returned, and he gave orders that the inmates of the harem might expect 
our arrival among them. The entrance to this forbidden retreat was through 
4 mnassy iron gate, which separated it from that portion of the palace which the 
Bey himsel/ occupied, strictly guarded by some half score blacks, armed to the 
teeth, whose emaciated looks told too plainly that they had undergone the pain- 
ful sacrifice of excluding themselves ‘ from the pleasures of love, and from the 
hope of posterity,’ in order to render themselves eligible for so delicate and im- 
portant atrost. The chief of this wan-looking band, who was a tolerable mas- 
ter of the Italian language, ushered us into the guarded preciuet—a square 
court similar to those I had already passed through—and though the fountain 
in ils centre was dry, there wes a much greater appearance of cleanliuess and 
neatiess, an air of comfort pervading it, tar superior’* anything hitherto no- 
ticed = It was still as a midnight churchyard, notate + in ary spot of it, or 
in ite surrounding balconies, which would lead one to! agine that its silence 
was ever broken by the sound of a human voice, or its+ il trodden by the foot 
of mortal! I half suspected for amoment that we had. .«truded ourselves into 
some nook doomed to silence by magic charms and spells, where not even a 
breath of the breeze from the desert was allowed to en er, such a quiet was 
there reigning here! A flight of stairs led to the balcony upon which the apart- 
ment we now entered opened. In size and height it was but Inttle different 
from thatin which my conversation with the Bey had been carried on. The 
ottoumans around it were disposed in a similar manner, and covered with cluth 
of a lighter hue thao that which was spread over the seats iu his Highness's 
chamber, with here and tnere # flower embroidered in gold. Three or four 
small Turkey rags completed the furniture of this apartment. 

On different parts o the ottaman, sat six figures, heedless of our en'rance, 

as itseemed ; enveloped in looge robes, their heads and faces covered with veils 
of the same colour and texture as the otuer part of their dress. Not a tiny 
atom either of fuot or hand was allowed tu project from the folds of their vest- 
ments—-not a whisper or breath, even the faintest, was to be heard. They 
might have been the marble effigies of so many females, so motionless were 
they all, At some little distance from the rest, sat two of these strange fig- 
ures ; to these two, according to a silent intimation given by the Bey, our steps 
were direcied, and his Highness, myself, and our pale interpreter, stood before 
them. 
These were the invalid sister and her mother, to whom the Bey now addressed 
himse'f, and the charm of his voice seemed immediately to impart symptoms 
of life: for, thuogh at present, they answered not a syllable, yet the gentle rus. 
tling of their robes was proof that something more than marble was enveloped by 
them. As to the features of the shrouded fair ones, the matter was still a per. 
fect mystery. ‘They might, perchance, be moulded in all the obese rotundity of 
a Hottentot dame, or with the delicate symmetry of the Venus de’ Medici, or 
auymph of Diane, fashioned by the ‘"prentice hand,’ or reduced to perfection 
by the masterly touches of nature. 

‘The voice first heard to proceed from the lips of these veiled tenants of the 
harem. was evidently from its sound, that of the mother, who, without much 
ado, entered very loquaciously into the details of her daughter's disease; and, 
with all ihe confidence of a village doctress, suggested the application of ablis- 
ter, a8 a certain cure for her malady. I lis‘eued to her tale, if not with pro- 
found attention, at least without betraying anv symptoms of impatience, and re- 
quested permission to ascertain the state of the pulse; when from beneath the 
invalid’s robes came forth a hand of pearly whiteness, suft as the finest fur, its 
tapering fingers almost hidden by a regiment of dazzling rings, and with nails 
of that peculiar purple blush, which an infusion of the juice of the heuna plant 
produces—a hand, which till that moment, had never been polluted by touch of 
any ‘faithless Giaour.’ Notwithstanding the stipulation already made, it re- 
quired yet a little farther persuasion on my part, before the Bey would consent 
that the veil should be withdrawn, When at length this permission had been 
granted, it was somewhat surprising to see the ready ease with which the lady 
ridded herself of her incumbrances. [ wes prepared to e=pect at least a show 
of reluctance on this point, but there was clearly nothing of the kind. Her man- 
ner at once evinced that she felt a real delight at being thus allowed to release 
herself from her thraldom, and to stand ‘ confessed in all her charms.’ The 
intelligence of my arreval at the palace had doubtless allowed her time to con- 
sult the mirror before I was introduced into her presence, an opportunity of 

which it can scarcely be supposed possible she had not taken care to avail her- 
self; but however this may be, certain it is, that she exhibited uone of that 
backwardness or mawvaise honie which might have been expected from one 
whose even tenour of life had been almost entirely passed within the walls of a 
seraglio, and to whom ‘ the strangest sight’ was ‘a European face.’ 

Her charms, according to our ideas of female beauty, were not of the highest 
order. She had passed herteensa year or two since, was of « moderate 
height, somewhat inclined to the embonpoint. Her oval face bore a strong re- 
semb ance to that of her brother: her eyes were dark, and shone with that 
depth and brilliancy which are so characteristic of an Oriental beauty, and the 
arch of har eyebrows was strongly and clearly defined. There was a paleness 
over her whole countenance, unretieved by any colour. Her dress was a deep 
ruby-blush cachemere, confined at the waist and upwards, but otherwise float- 
tug loosely about her; and as she moved, was discovered a delicate foot and 
ankle, unhosed, but protected by an exquisitely embroidered slipper. Her 
raven hair, on the due adjustment of which she evidently bestowed no trifling 
pains, was confined at the back part of the head by a fillet of gold aud crimson 
tissue. 

It cannot be snpposed that I should so far forget myself or the established 
usages of the faculty, as to enter into the details of this novel case—the cause 
of the malady might be easily attrivuted to the sedentary mode of life follewed 
by the patient, whose confinement had possibly been greater since the breaking 
out of the war, This interview, on my first introduction within the walls of 
the harem, was of about a quarter of an hour's duration, when, having promised 
to forward the neceersary medicines,and received the thanks of his Highness, those 
of his sister and her mother, the last of whom continued veiled during the whole 
visit, at the earnest solicitations cf all, | promised to return at my earliest con. 
venience ; and having made a very respectful! bow to the whole party, to which 
mark of politeness that portion of it whose faces still remained hidden from 
mortal gaze, seemed totally insensible, 1 was permitted to withdraw. 

A medical man, who is devoted to the improvement of the science of his pro- 
fessional pursuits, is far from being actuated solely bySselfish or mercenary mo- 
tives. He foels adeep, a somewhrt indefinable interest in watching the various 
phases which the same disease exhibits in different persons—in observing with 
what comparative case in sowe constitutions nature comes to the aid of medi- 
cine, and restores the former health and vigour—in perceiving how unexpectedly 











though not so decidedly superior to them, as to strike one that it was the abode 
of the highest personage of the realm. Here it was that, after we had been 
shown into a spacious lofty apartment, the serious part of the business com- 
menced. The furniture of this room consisted of nothing more than an otto- 
mao, which ran round three sides of it, elevated a step at the upper end, and 
covered with fice raby-coloured cloth—the apparatus for making collce, a good | 
ly display of pipes, whose long iubes of jasmime or cherrywood were decked | 
at one end with amber mouth pieces, and at the other with ornamented bowls, 
whose workmanship and materials might rival the finest Samian ware. — 

As the Bey seated himself on the raised part of the ottoman, and coffee and 
pipes were banded to us, | was greatly stra: hk not only with the novelty of my 
pusition, but with the person and looks of his Highness. In stature, he was 
somewhat above the middle size, and more corpulent than is usually the case 
at the age of twenty-five. He wore a flowing yellow robe, of a texture resem- 
dling our mousselines de laine, confined vy a = sash round the waist. His | 
teots were of yellow morocco leather, and on hishead was a green cachemere | 
turban of numerous folds; a silver-hilted scimetar hung from his side, in a 
polehed brass sheath ; aud his girdle was thickly studded with dirks and pis- | 
tels. in his face there was a sallow huc—linee which should have come later, 
had marred its smoothness with signs of care and thought—an expression of in- | 
tolligente and daring gleamed from his dark bright eye, which served to show 





that witha the man there were feelings at work far differeut from thore which 


the placid exterior look betokened. 

The q@@stion now ra'sed through the interpreter, whose every word the Bey 
seemed tu Waikh with intense interest, was, as to whether a verbal description 
of his sister's ailment would not be sufficient to enable me to prescribe for her. 
After a decided negative had been returned to this proposition, the next point 
mooted was to the effect, that his Highness considered if such a proceeding 
were impracticable, Surely the feeling the patient's pulse would amply satisfy 
me as to the course of treatment which ought to be pursued My answer to 
this second proposition was, that I was entirely at the command of his High- 
ness, but that I deemed such restrictions incompatible with the confidence which 
in Europe was usually placed in a physician, and that I must have an account 
of her complaint from tie lips of lady herself, and be permitted to see her 
face, otherwise my services could be of no avail, and | must beg to decline in- 
terfering in a case which seeined to affect him so deeply—a feeling which did 
honour to bis heart. At this firm and respectful oxpression of my rese!ve, tbe 
Bey »ppeared to be no little perplexed : he seemed to be convinced that the 


in other causes, where outward appearances were infinitely more favourable, she 
refuses to lend her assistance, and thus renders of no avail and fatally baffles 
the effurts of skill and art. 

Affairs went on thus smoothly for some six or eight days, during which in 
terval the fair patient's health underwent a gradual improvement when even 
the surveillance of the gaunt black in'erpreter was withdrawn and an unrestrict- 
ed entree allowed me. Before this event heppened I had necessarily become 
more familiar with these recluses; some had even for a while withdrawn their 
veils, nnd enabled me 'o perceive that in imagination I had given them credit 
for a much larger share of beauty than they could jcstly pretend to. But 
now that we became known to each other fece to face, it was amusing in the 
extreme to watch their characters and manners. Each, in her own fancy at 
least, was suffering some ailment or other, and pressed me eagerly to perscribe 
for her, at the same time offering her wrist as a proof that the state of her pulse 
would verify her assertions. In short, had | prescribed for them according to 
their wishes, it would have required a very moch larger stock of medicines 
than my chest placed at my command, or than I had the means of procuring 
An apothecary, par brevete, to an establishment of this kind, would be an ap. 
pointiment equally good as the situation of him who is 


Father-in-law 


To avery magnificent three-tailed Pacha. 


The gold lace on my cap and my uniform were objects of great attraction 
with the ladies. But what seemed to excite their particular curiosity were 
the plaits of my shirt-front These they more than ounce examined very min- 
utely, evidently showing that they had not made any very great proficiency in 
the art of the seamstress. The maner,indeed,in which their day was spent. was, 
and still is, a matter of some little astonishment to me. I was inthe habit of 
visiting them at all hours of it, sometimes by appomtment, at others totally 
unexpected. But whatever might be the time of my arrival, there was never 
any sign of occupation among them—I constantly found them sitting on the 
ottoman in a kind of listless indolence. It can scarcely be natal strange 
that reading should have afforded them no amusement. since the education, if 
it can be called education, which Eastern ladies are blest with, is at so miserably 
low an ebb, that anything in the shape of printing or writing would give them 
as much trouble to discover its meaning as the decipbering a Mexican or F.gyp- 
tian hieroglyphic would cause us. But that I should never at any chance 





time of my visiting them have observed any traces of needlework, or of those 





nienaes which afford a continual source of amusement to the fair ones in their 
rank of life im all countries with the least pretensions te civilisation, does not 
appear uvaccountable. There was not among them even the presence of a 
. ower’ to tell ‘ what words can ne'er express so wel:'—not even this 
pleasing em'lem, to prove that though shut out from the enlivening view of the 
wild charms of Nature, they were not altogether insensible to her simple 
beauties! With them, indeed ‘lonely and wearily life wears away ’ 

From all that I have now narra ed respecting this ‘ bevy of beauty,’ it would 
be wrong to infer that I intend to cast upon i the lightest breath of slander 
There was ati air of simplicity and sprightliness in the behaviour of these in- 
mates of the harem, hut it evinced no cendency to a reproachable levity. J was 
the first stranger with whom they had become at all faiiliar, and my presence 
served \o divert the usual current of their thoughts, and to afford relief to the 
dull and tedious monotony of their secluded jife. These were the only moments 
of their existence in whichthe novelty of circumstance, and exemption from 
restraint, allowed a free course to that winning cheertulness which so beauti- 
fully characterises the disposition of woman. 

Among the strange characters which one so unexpectedly meets with in his 
roamings through the world, there was one who had fixed his domicile in this 
wild place, whose career had been marked by singular vicissitudes. A native 
of Scotland, and verging towards threescore years aud ten, he was no less a 
personage than Admural of the Tripolitan fleet. From his lengthened sojowrn 
among them, in dress, in manner, in everything, he so entirely resembled the 
inhabitants of his adopted country, that had he not chosen to avow himself, 
there would have been no suspicion of his having been born north of the Tweed. 
So carefully did he shun the society of Europeans, tha, not only was his 
origin a secret to those who might perchance have been led tu the spot, either 
by commerce or otherwise,but many even of the resideut consuls were ignorant 
of his origin. Norshould f in all probability have become acquainted with his 
history had not the accidental recoil of a gun inflicted a wound on his arm, 
whieh induced him to apply to me foradvice. His accent at once !eft no doubt 
as to which part of the United Kingdom he owoa his birth. But as there are 
often very many tender points connected with the personal history of such 
characters as the Admiral,I did not wish to be the first broach a subject, the 
particulars of which might not be such as he would find pleasure in recalling to 
his recollection. 

More than forty years before the period to which [ am now alluding, an 
English merchant vessel, on her homeward-bound voyage, had been stranded 
on the coast of Tripoli, three only of the crew escaping with their lives, of 
which number the Admiral was one. As this disaster occurred long betore 
the semi-barbarians had discovered their own weakness—long before Lord Ex- 
mouth and his gallant band had taught them that the hornet-nest at Algiers 
was not invincible, the life led by these shipwrecked wretches was not an en- 
viable one. ‘The Christian dogs were buffeted, hufled, and heoted at eve 
step ; the life of a Hampshire grey was the life of a prince in comparison with 
that they now led. The Adiuiral, being of an enterprising character, and a 
thoroughly good seaman, seeing that matters went thus hard with him, and 
that there appeared to be no probability of their speedily terminating, volun- 
teered his services on board a galley which was on the eve of sailing, with 
what we should cal! a roving commission—a license which the crew turned 
to the very best account, and without the least scruple of conscience, plundered 
every bark they were fortunate enough to fali in with during a three weeks’ 
cruise. It was during this first essay in his new mode of life that the skill and 
courage of the Admiral were discovered and began to be appreciated. The 
sequel was, that in course of time he had been advanced to his aay rank— 
but the tide vas now a mere shadow, ‘nominis umbra,’ the whole fleet once 
under his command having gradually dwindled away, so that, at this moment, 
there remained nothing, save a cockle-shell of a gun-boat, which at Lloyd’s 
would not have found insurance even for a passage from Dover to Calais. The 
scenes which he had witnessed in these dark and desperate adventures were 
many of them such as he dared not dwell upon. 


ar Quis talia fando, 
Temperet a lacrymis ? 

The deeds related to have been perpetrated in other days by the Barbary 
Corsairs, or their counterparts, the Buccaneers, found their equals in the 
achievements in which the Admiral in his youth had borne a part. 

fle was now in the enjoyment of an income amply sufficient to supply him 
with all the necessaries, and even luxuries, such as they were, of those of his 
siation in this his adopted home. He had, moreover, taken to himself a wife, 
a near relation of the Bey, and had by her a family of children, who betrayed 
no traces of having a drop of northern blood in their veins. It may have been 
already inferred, that before he arrived at his present rank the Admiral had 
been under the necessity of conforming to the creed of Mahomet—the Koran 
was his Bible, the Prophet his Saviour—at least, so all believed. For in one 
of his conver-ations on the days o lang syne, and the braes of bonny Scotland, 
a subject on which with me he loved to dweli, though with others he was nev- 
er known io revert to the times of his childhood, and his then happy home, he 
told me, all unasked, in a tone of earnestness, and scarcely louder than a whis- 
per, and looking cautiously round under his grey eye-lids as if fearful ot his 
words being overheard, that though he had embarked on ‘the homeless sea’ 
when little more than an infant, the lessons taught him by his mother were still 
fresh in his memory,—and then, pressing my arm with his hand, to fix my at- 
tention more earnestly, he added, ‘1 am, as you see, outwardly a Mahometan, 
but in my heart a sinful Christian.’ There was a wiidness in his looks, as he 
uttered these last words, which startled and grieved me to the heart—to find 
one of strong mind, quick apprehension, and bold resolve, thus playing the 
hypocrite and wearing a garb which the trammels he had fettered himself with 
allowed no hope of his ever being able to lay aside. Well might the poet 
say,— 

What a tangled web we weave, 

When first we practise to deceive ! 
And asa glaring proof that he looked upon the honours which had been thus 
heaped upon him—honours which in his wildest imagination he could scarcely 
have dreamed would have fallen to his lot, as no subject for congratulation, he 
had not so much as communicated a syllable of tidings respecting his fate to 
any of his kindred, nor had he sought any intelligence of their welfare since 
the time he quitted the hearth of his fathers. 

The untimely fate of the Bey now remains to he told. The war continued 
to drag its slow length along jor many months after we had left the station, 
without any decisive advantage having resulted to either party, when at the 
break of a day which burst forth with more than usual brightness,a Turkish 
squadron of considerable force was discovered in the offing. This was an 
event which had been for some time expected though neither party knew pre- 
cisely into which scale the overwhelming weight of the Sultan’s power would 
be thrcwn. It was soon, however, clear to the Bey, that no:withstanding all 
endeavours to induce the new comers to espouse his cause, his antagonists had 
the vantage-ground of him. The Pasha, in command of the naval equipment, 
eiiher in obedience to the orders he had broughtwith him, the tenour of whie? 
he had not thought proper to divulge, or from motives of policy, or the influ- 
ence of bribery, at length formally announced his determination to aid the ad- 
verse party. When he had fully assured himself of this fact, and of the con- 
sequent hopelessness of his cause, the Bey, without communicating his inten- 
tion to a single individual among those who still faithfully adhered to him, 
rode forth alone some hundred yards into the desert, stopped his horse, and, 
turning round, cast @ momentary glance on the palace within whose walls 
were dwelling his parent, his sister, and the inmates of his harem, then un- 
sheathing his scimetar, he hurled its naked blade, with a stern look of defiance, 
towards the city, drew forth from his girdle a pistol, and placing it close to his 
temples, in an Instant ceased to live. 

The corpse lay stretched along the ground, a prey to the wild beasts of the 
desert, till the bare bones, the only part left by their mangling jaws, were buried 
under the drifting sands.—United Service Magazine. ; 





VD uvieties. 


Procress or Sciencr.—A tailor advertises, in the daily journals, geological 
coats at ten shillings. From the price, we should be inclined to think they 
must belong to the secondary furmation. 

Pun ror Pun —A young lawver being very assiduvus in his attentions toa 
young lady, a wit observed that he never heard of making love by attorney. 
* Very true,’ replied the other, * but you should remember that al! Cupid’s vota- 
rice are solicitors’ 

Tue Art or Suorrinc — What's the price of this article !’ inquired a deaf 
old lady. ‘Seven shilliags,’ said the draper, ‘ Seventeen sliillings !’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘I'll give you thirtcen.’ ‘Seven shillings,’ replied the honest trades- 
man, ‘is the price of the article.’ ‘Oh! seven shillings!’ the lady sharply re- 
joined: * 1’ll give you rive !’ 

There is slways something great in that man against whom the world ex- 
claims, at whom every one throws a stone, and on whose character all attempt 
to fix a thousand crimes, without being able to prove one. 

Taxine THe Hint.—An orator began a speech with premising that he should 
divide the subject he was about to treat of into thirteen hesds. The audience 
were heard to murmur, and protest against this formidable annuvuncement. 


* But,’ continued the orator, ‘to preveat my being prolix, I shall omit a dozen 
of them.’ 


On Bishop Selwyn leaving England for his diocese of cannibals (New Zea- 
land), Sydney Smith took leave of him on these terms: ‘Good bye, Selwya ; 





[ hope you won't disagree with the man that eats you.’ 
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She Albion. 








Evils in the journey of {ife are like the lulls which alarm travellers upon 
their road, they both appear great ata distance, but when we approach them 
we find they are far less ineurmountable than we had conceived. — Colton. 

How could Napoleon have been a brave man, the Lord Mayor says, when 
every one knows he cut away through the Alps 

A morning paper, speaking of Braham’s appearance, says the veteran voca 
list seems to set Time at defiance. Tas is, to say the least of it, an equi voca 
compliment to a musical man. 

RemarkasLe Anacrau.—Pilate’s question to our Lord, * What is truth Vin 
the Latin vulgate stands thus :—Quaid est veritas! Tnese letters transposed 
— Est vir qui adest—* [t is the man before thee.’ 

O'CONNELL. 
O°Connell is sorely bested, 
His tricks will no longer avail ; 
Advancing—he loses his head, 
Retreating—he loses his tail. 

Tue Doxe ov Wewuixeren not a Counset LEARNED IN THE LaW.—A gen- 
tleman residing at Preston took upon himself on the 11th instant to informs bis 
grace thal a certain piece of land, formerly enjoyed by the writer's ancestors, 
was now in ie possession of another party; and as the property originally be- 
longed to the Crown, before it caine into his family, he felt that he was only 
discnarging us duty in putting the noble duke in possession of the facts in or- 
der that the Crown might gain repossession of it. ‘I'he answer is laconic and 
characteristic of this distinguished man, it rans thas :—* London, November 
15th, 1843. The Duke of Wellington has received Mr. ’s letter of the 
11th instant. Mr. —— should put to a cvounsel learned in the law the ques- 
tion he has asked of the Duke of Wellingion. Tie Duke is commander-in- 
chief of the army, not « counsellor learned in the law. 








DIED— On Friday the 29th inst , William Vyse, Esq., of this city, son of Thomas 
Vyre, Esq..of London His friends are respectfully invited to attend his funeral on 
Sunday uext, at 1-2 past 12 o’clock precisely, from 119 Waveriey-place. 

Ou the 25th day of September last, Captain James E. Deane. of the Schooner 
Grandee, on her passage from Wilmington, N.C., to Gaudaloupe, W. L., in the 45th year 
of his age. He has left a mother and three sisters, to mourn the loss of an affectionate 
son and brother. Capt. Deane was a native of Halifax, N. S., but has for many years 
been a resideut of this city. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 a 109 1-4. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1843. 








> Before we shall again have the pleasure of appearing before our readers 
another year will have commenced,—we therefore take the opportunity of mak- 
ing them—with the compliments of the season—our grateful acknowledgments 
for their unvarying support,—a support waich, under all the vicissitudes o! the 
times, has never failed us, and which at the present more auspicious period, has 
largely increased. We begin the new year with brightened prospects, which 
will stimulate us to increased exertion and vigilance in our endeavours to 
sustain the long established reputation of the Albion. 





SOLITARY CONFINEMENT. 


with success upon the community. The same influence that injures the other 
organs will soften the brain.’ » 

Few of those who have had an opportunity of converting with General !.a- 
fayette, are ignorant of the extreme repugnance he always expressed to the 
mode of punishment in question. He opposed to the theoretical arguments 
used in its favour, his own experience in the dungeons at Olmutz, and verily, 
it would seem that the horrors he depicted as attendant upon il, are far ouudone 
by the reality. 


CANADA. 

“ The work goes bravely on.” Almost every journal irom the province we 
open confirms our often expressed opmmion—that the loyalty of the people and 
their attachment to the mother country are undoubted. ‘The public sentiment 
is showing itself in every quarter of the upper provitce; and the most hearty 
approval is given of the late measure of the Governor-General in divesting 
himself cf his advisers and would-be masters. We find the following in a 
Montreal paper, we believe the Herald. 

“ Addresses are pouring in upon the Governor-General from all quarters of 
Canada West. In addition to those mentioned on Tuesday, we observe that 
the town of London (ior which Mr, Killaly was member), has sent one couched 
in warm terms. Peierborough, Bytown, Woodstoek, Picton and Belleville, 
the counties of Froatenac, Carleton, Oxtord, Prince kward and Northuinber- 
land, are already roused, and have pledged to Sir Charles Metcalte, their right 
hands, that the Queen on her throne, and the farmer at his plough, shall be 
maintained equally in their constitutional rights.” 

The spirit of the people is indeed aroused; the style and language of the 
different addresses pouring in are not to be mistaken. Sir Charles Metcalfe 
ieplies to them with unabated energy and feeling. Here }s one that has just 
met our eye. 

To true Yeomen or tHe Counry or FRONTENAC. 

I thank you heartily, gentlemen, for your loyal and public spirited address, 

[t is a great comfort to me to receive the assurance of your lervent love tor 
the British Constitution, and of your determination to maintain and perpetuate 
your connection with the mother country—foron such feelings and dispositions 
the happiness of Canada appears to me to depend. Under the auspices ot 
| this connection, the population of Canada has increased with a rapidity scarce 

ly known in any other region ; by this connection the superabundant capital 
and populatian of the mother country will bring wealth and strength and pros- 
perity to Canada; while the millions who will inhabit this Province, consum- 
log the manufactures of the United Kingdom, will return the same benefits to 
te maternal bosom whence they have emanated. Sut l am wrong in replying 
to your loyal address with calculations of prolit—loyalty is not a calculating 
process—it is a feeling of the heart; and it is on hearts like yours that I rely 
for the satiety and wellare of this portion of the dominions of our belovea and 
gracious Queen. 

“ Loyalty is not a calculating process—it is a feeling of the heart.” Most 
truly said Sir Charles! Every hour of the day is giving you undoubted proof 
thereof; and here is one in the Address of the [Inhabitants of St. Thomas: 
May u please Your E-xrcellen y— 

We the undersigned inhabitants of St. Thomas and its vicinity in the Lon- 
don District,beg leave most respectfully, to tender to your Excellency the ex- 


The public mind in England and France has been suddenly aroused to the | pression of our unalterable attachment to Her Majesty's Crown and Person, 


horrible results which have attended solitary imprisonment in these countries, 


and to assure your Excellency that we entertain sentiments of the highest res- 


= vards ¥ Excellency a: 2 ajesty’s Represe » 
and in the United States. We have not seen the subject seriously adverted to pect towards your Excellency as Her Majesty's Representative. 


here, yet it strikes us as one which loudly calls for immediate investigation, 


The connection now happily existing, between Great Britain and this Pro- 
vince, we consider essential to our welfare and prosperity, and any change 


and we therefore give such particulars in relation to it, as are within our] which may disturb this connection, we cannot too strongly deprecate. 


reach. 


We regard it as one of the essential features ofthe British Constitution, that 


Attention was first drawn to the fearful consequences of this mode of pun- the whole Executive power is lodged in the head of the Government over and 


ishment by a statement made in a Paris paper, Le National, tounded on olli- 


cial documents. From these it appeared, that of thirty prisoners convicted of 


above the influence of party, and any attempt to deprive Her Majesty’s Rep- 
resentative of such power merits our just condemnation. 
The attempt of the late Executive Council to wrest from your Excellency 


pclitical offences and immured in the prison of St. Miche) in France, all of the undoubted Prerogative of the Crown, to appoint to office the persons whom 


whom were young men, two had been driven to commit suicide, one had twice 


attempted to take poison, four had become madmen, two had fallen into a state 


of idiotcy, and seven had been attacked with diseases which are likely to ad- 


here to tnem during the remainder of their lives. 


your Excellency may consider the most fit to discharge the duties required of 
them, would, had it been successful, prove a dangerous innovation on the 
British Constitution as established in this Province. 

The dignified assertion of British Supremacy, which Your Excellency has 
made, in resisting the unconstitutional demands of your late Executive Coun 


of ae ‘ - > ive ¢ £ ata : : : niond » 
The prison at Pentonvil'e, near London, began to receive prisoners for solitary cil, calls for our warmest thanks and highest admiration ; and has inspired the 


confinement on the 21st December, 1842. None are admitted until two distinct 
medical boards have declared themselves satisfied of their sound state of health, 


loyal inhabitants of Canada with confidence in your Excellency’s wisdom and 
ability as a British Statesman; and we beg to assure your Excellency, that we 
will suppert your Excellency to the utmost of our power in our just endeav- 


‘ rs . aintain inviolate the P. sative of the C 
They must be between the ages of 18 and 25, and be sentenced to transpor, | OUrs to maintain inviolate the Prerogative of the Crown. 


tation fora term not exceeding 15 years; on the way to their cells, they- 
having been first blind-folded, are stopped by the keeper and informed “ that 
their imprisonment is a period of probation, and that, at the end of that time, 
when a just estimate can be formed of the effect produced by the discipline on 
their character, they will be sent to Van Dieman’s Land, at once to receive a 
ticket of leave, which is equivalent to freedom, with the certainty of abundant 
maintenance, the fruit of industry.” Here is evidently an attempt to inspire 
the criminal with a hope before he is immured in his stone-cell—with a hope 
that shall sepport him during his dreary solitude, yet in March, 1843, the date 
of the last Parliamentary return, and in a period of about three months, two 
out of 130 prisoners, had been sent to Bethlehem Hospital, driven mad by the 
seclusion. 

From the report presented in 1842 by the superintending committee of the 
penitentiary at Milbank, near London, it appears that in July, 1841, in con- 
sequence of the distressing increase in the number of insane prisoners, a modi- 
fication was made in its discipline, and that solely with the view of preventing 
insanity. The report says, “in that important point it may be regarded as 
having been successful, for during the eighteen months preceding the introduc. 
tion of the system of modified intercourse, fifteen persons became insane, 
whereas during the eighteen months succeeding, only five cases of insanity 
have occurred.” 

In the Eastern penitentiary at Philadelphia, in the year 1938, it was official- 
ly announced that out of 386 persons, fourteen had become within the year 
victims of dementia. In the next year out of 387 prisoners, there were eighteen 
tresh victims to the malady, and in 1840, out of 434 prisoners, there were 
twenty-six more. ‘The reports of the new penitentiary at New Jersey, as far 
as they have gone, show the same appalling results. 

We can conceive of no punishment more repulsive to humanity than one 
attended with such a horrid consequence, and even when insanity is not pro- 
duced, we find disease is engendered, which probably will incapacitate the 
victim from ever again becoming a useful member of society. Dr. Coleman, 
the physician to the penitentiary in New Jersey, asserts that it produces a ten- 
dency to glandular obstructions, to obscure pains, and to dyspeptic symptoms, 
not indeed threatening immediate death, but rather a gradual destruction by 
consumption of the physical powers, The nervous system suffers with the 
other parts of the body. “If the prisoner's” mind on his admission to 
the cell,”continues the Doctor in his report tor 1838, ‘ has not been of a reflec- 
tive character, and capable of exercising itself on abstract subjects, imbecility 
is soon manifested, which leads him to amuse himself in the most child-like 
employments. Ifthis confinement were continued for many years, such indi- 
viduals would no doubt become permanently injured in their faculties.” 

The year 1839, says the same authority, was a year of unprecedented bealth 
in the penitentiary in New Jersey ; no disease prevailed, that might not be ex- 
pected during the most favourable season. It was therefore the best opportu- 
nity to observe the influence of solitary confinement upon the health of the 
prisoners. The following is his account of it. 

“There were some among the convicts who came from the old prison. 
While there they were in strong health, and for the first two years in this peni- 
tentiary complained but little. Now they have become debilitated, are languid, 
and exhibit decided symploms of a decline of their physical powers. ; * 
Among the prisoners there are many cases of insanily. Some on their admis- 
sion showed symptoms of derangement, and since then have continued in the 
same state There are also many prisoners who exhibit a childlike sim- 
plicity, which shows them to be less acute than when they entered. In all who 
may have been more than a year in the prison some of these effects have been 
observed. Continue the confinement for a longer time, and give them no other 
exercise of the mental faculties than that which this kind of imprisonment af- 


fords, and the most accomplished rogue will lose his capacity for depredating | 


Benjamin Wi ison, Chairman. 

D. J. Bowman, Secretary. 
[1 es? documents bear us out in all we have said on former occasions ; it is 
only necessary for the British government to place full reliance on the spirit of 
the people, and to send a governor who knows how to bring that spirit out, 
to ensure all the results required for maintaining the integrity of the em- 
pire. 

The theory and practice of “ Responsible Government” are undergoing a 
thorough examination, and the people now see whata sea of diiliculties and 
dangers the system would lead them into if carried into eflect upon the La- 
fontaine and Baldwin notions, ‘The system is an unfortunate one and never 
should have been introduced ; it is true that Lord John Russeil properly defin- 
ed it and fixed its limits, but it isa question perpetually open to cavil, doubt 
and discord. As understood or pretended to be understood by the revolutionary 
party, it is utterly incompatible with colonial dependence, for how can a gov- 
ernor be responsible to the government at home and to the House of Assembly 
on the spot at the same time? Whose wishes is the Governor General to 
yield to when they differ, the Queen’s or those of the Assembly 7 

Mr. Wakefield, whose talents are fast triumphing over the prejudices brought 
upon him, and justly too, for the most unfortunate transaction of his life, bas 
written a letter to the London Colonial Gazetle, explaining and pointing out 
the real causes of the late disruption of the Cabinet. Mr. Wakefield was, in 
the outsei, one of the supporters of the late Executive, but becoming disgusted 
with their proceedings, and what is equally probable seeing that their measures 
were of a suspicious and dangerous character, parted company with them. 
He affirms in the letter to which we refer that the arrogance of Mr. Lafontaine, 
and the crotchety conceit of Mr. Baldwin had offended and in part airenaved 
many of their supporters in the Assembly; while their impolitic acts in tor- 
cing on the measure for the removal ot the Seat of Government without re- 
gard to the feelings and wishes of the people of Upper Canada—their uncon- 
stitutional proceedings in the Legislative Council, and other matters, were 
fast bringing them into disfavour throughout the country. Seeing, then, that 
their popularity was on the wane, and tearing that the votes on some of the 
pending questions in the House would leave them in a minority, they picked 
a quarrel with Sir Charles Metcalfe in order to furnish themselves with a 
good excuse for resigning and shifting the blame from their own shoulders 
In the matter of resigning they have certainly succeeded to the great joy of 
the country, but in shifting the blame from themselves, we imagine they have 
not been quite so happy. 

Upon the whole, the aspect of public affairs in Canada is most cheering and 
gratifying. The people and the Governor now understand each other, and he 
is destined to become the most popular Governor-General that ever set his foot 
on the Canadian shores. Endowed with a clear, vigorous, and comprehensive 
intellect; liberal and generous, and possessing an integrity and loyalty above 
all suspicion, why should he not be so? If we see ability, generosity, integ- 
rity and patriotism combined in one man, who can withhold from that man 
thier cordial and hearty support? In this light Sir Charles Metcalfe now stauds 
before the people of Canada, and we would stake our lives on it, thatthey will 
support him and carry him through every difficulty. 


Martin Cavzziewrr.—Having obtained Mr. Dickens's permission to re. 
sume the above story in the Colonial edition of the Albion, the following sam- 
mary of the proceedings of the hero will be useful to the colonial readers. 

When we suspended the publication of Martin Chuzzlewit (in May last), he 
hag just left Mr. Pecksniff. He hastens to London. Makes up his mind to 
visit America. Bids adieu to the lady of his love; commi's her to the care of 
Mr. Pinch, and sails across the Atlantic to New York. Here he makes ac 
quaintance with Mr. Jeflerson Brick of the Rowdy Journal, and many others 
learns a good deal about liberty, and toleration, and slavery, and high life in 





ee) 
England, and learns to drink Sherry Cobblers. Goes off w an Estate he par- 
chases in Eden, and sets up his sign of Architect and Surveyor. 

Meanwhile old Anthony Chuzzlewit dies in England—and Jonas has a 
better opportanity of enjoying himself, expecially by marrying and tormenting 
Mercy Pecksnitl. Mr. Pecksniff condescends to offer himsell to Mary G 
—and forces himself to dismiss Mr. Pinch. ‘ ; 


ee 
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Tut Iiicsraaren Boox or Common Paayen.—This beautiful work, to 
which we have so often directed the attention of our readers, is at last completed 
im twenty One numbers, The concluding number is accompanied by a co- 
loured title page, together with the Bishop's certificate, that all parts of the 
work have been compared with the standani copy “ by a Presbyter appointed 
for that purpose,” and found correct. We congratulate the Rev, Dr, Wain- 
wright and the publisher, Mr. Hewitt, on the successful completion of their 
object. When bound, this edition forms a most appropriate present for the 
season, 

The above work is no sooner completed than an Mluminated and Pictorial 
Bible is announced by the Harpers, the first number of which is before us. It 
is really @ superb affair, and highly honourable, not only to the spirit of the 
publishers, but to the New York Press. ‘The designs are by Mr. J.G Chap- 
man, and the engravings, which are on wood, are executed by Mr. J. Ae 
Adams. 1 will be completed in about fifty numbers, twenty five cents each, 
and will be illustrated by no less than sixteen hundred historical engravings, 
exclusive of the initial letter at the beginning of each chapter, The form is a 
large octavo, and the specimen on our table deserves the highest praise. lt 
will be the most splendid edition of the sacred volume ever published in this 
country 


VieuxTemes at tus Pars.—Atter a most successful visit to Bi ston, 
this celebrated vivlinist has returned (o New York and appeared at this theatre 
on Wednesday. The attendance was quite respectable in point of numbers, 
abd the performances received in a manner that must have been most gratily- 
ing to his feelings, In giving concerts at the theatre much of the tedium 
usually experienced is obviated, and witnessing a good farce is quite an 
agreeable Way of filling up the pauses between the principal musical periormn- 
ances which are the chief attraction of a concert. Atthe theatre too, the op- 
portunity for seeing is much better than the generality of rooms where these 
entertainments are given, though a coneert given occasionally at these latter 
places would meet the wishes of those who might from peculiar circumetan- 
ces feel adverse to visiting a theatre. Vieuxtemps was assisted on Wednes- 
day by his sister, who is an admirable pianist and approaches nearer Wallace 
in delicacy, clearness and brilliancy of execution, than any one we have lately 
heard. As an artist her claims are of the highest order, and {x mh deliett 
ful accompaniment to her brother's perlormance on the violin on a theme 
from La Sonnamdwla the audience derived increased pleasure, Tis piece 
was enthusiastically encored and repeated in the most obliging manner, Again 
the audience were unanimous in their call for these distinguished performers, 
who as readily came forward again in answer to the summons, This time 
Viewrtemps performed Paganini's Carnivale de Venezia in whieh Ole Bull 
lately received so much applause 

We were particularly glad of this, as in our opinion it afforded a better op- 
portunity of judging of tue execution of the two rival performers. Upon the 
most critical attention, and with the recollection of Ole Bull's unprecedemed 
success fresh upon the memory, we coul! not discover the slightest advantage 
possessed by this Jatter artist over Vieuxtemps, who, by this performance, has 
established his popularity. The enthusiasm evinced, considering the number 
of the audience, was greater than on any late similar occasion, and we cannot 
but agree with a contemporary in thinking that Vieaxtemps’ success was at 
first materially impaired by the invidious comparisons which his friends 
thought to make use of in reference to bis equally talented rival Ole Bull, At 
the fall of the curtain, in answer to the prolonged plaudits of the audience, he 
led forward his sister to receive her share of the approbation, who after grace 
ruliy making her acknowledgments tetired amidst a shower of wreaths and 
continued rounds of applause, ‘The only objection we believe that has been 
urged against Vieuxtemps’ execution, is “want of soul;” this, though we 
consider the expression rather too strong, has its rise in the apparent want of 
sympathy existing between him and his instrument, which whilst it discourses 
‘most eloquent music,” yet scarcely leaves a trace of its effect on the bearing 
and countenance of the performer. Bulland Artot, generally speaking, in this 
respect have anadvantage over him, of the full extent of which he cannot be 
aware. ‘The adage “ assume a virtue if you have it not” could nor be tarned 
to better account than in his case, and if thoroughly acted upon by Vieuxtemps 
with respect to this alleged objection he may effectually close the portal of 
criticism. Vieuxtemps and his sister appear again at the Park this evening, 
and in the early part of next week take their departure for New Orleans. 

*.* Mr. Dick has left a few copies of his beautiful plate of Waller Scott's 
Monument, tor Baie at this Office, Price 82,00 each. 

*,* The twenty volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica,—the edition ol 
Shakspeare and bound set of the Albion, advertised for sale in this paper a 
week or two since as the property of a gen‘leman retarning to England, may 
be seen at our Office in Barclay St. All in excellent preservation, 

*.* We must again ask the indulgence of our readers as to the New plate 
of Washington, the demand for which exceeds the ability of the primer to sup- 
ply. He is, however, aboutto put up a larger and more powerful press, which 
willenable him to work with greater rapidity. The complimentary letters 
we constantly receive in favour of this superb specimen of the arts are very 
gratifying. 

*.* Owing to the space occupied by the title page and index we are obliged 
to defer several articles till next week, 

*.* Mr. Vieuxtemps gives another concert at the Park to-night, and on Mon- 
day departs tor New Orleans accompanied by his simer. 





FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL. 

TH Royal Mail Fteamer HIGERNIA, Captam C. HM. EB. Judkine, will leave Boston for the 

above ports on Monday the let January, 1944. 
Passage to Liverpool, $120; do dotw Malifax, $20, Apply to 
dec 30 DD. OKIGHAM, Jr, Agent, No. 3 Wali street 

CHOICE LIQUEURS, &e. 

he red and white and double Anisette, from Poeanik 
Maraschino, very old and deiteswus 
Italtan Liqueurs, flavoured with the rarest fruits, flowers and spices, from the 

celebrated factory of Andrea Palier 
pesmasene SSipenee- Noyeau, and other esteemed varieties. 
Raspberry Cherry prepared with great care from fresh fruit, loaf sugar, &e 
Oid lrish and Scotch Whiskey. 
Batavia Arrack, 1794. Cognac, 1915 old Jamaica and St. Croiz Rum ; De Bremont, 
Heidseick & Eagle Champagne. 

Madea, from 5 to 50 years old, in wood, demijohns and botth 
Sherry, pale, brown and goid, from the finert estates in Spain. 
Chateau, Margaux, Lafitte, Burgundy and Port Wines, 
Johannesberger,tcom P. ince Metternich. Hockheimer and Rudesheimer 
Truffies, Peas, Champignons, Sardines, Pickles and Sances. 
Italian, Turkish aod Havana preserves. 

The above articles were mostly imported by the subscribers from the best eres 
esteemed sources, and each may be relied upon as being the finest and most dtriredle 
of we kind. Por sale by 

dec WO A. BININGER & Co. 141 Broglwer 

OF 8 Pe soe 
PARK's LIFE PILLS. 
A well Established Kemedy for Dyspepsia, and at! Bilious Complaint. 
HE Pharmaceutical College of England having analyzed these Pills. 9h pro- 
nounced them lL: be purely vegetable, it only remains for the pr to arsure 
invalids, especially those who at this period of the year when changes ofthe 
temperature from cold easterly winds,to a suddenly high state of He barometer. ace 
sutjec: to Dyspepsia, and Bilious attacke—that “ Parr's Life Pills’ 7i!l most effecto- 
ally perform a perfect cure 

Bilious complaints are caused by a morbid action of the } ae oy | wdiges- 
tion, and complete derangement of the system —Nervous, Veecular, and Muscotar, 
Headache Deprestion and Lassttude take the place of heal action —the patient often 
flies to the aid of Blue Pill —the constant use of which at produces a disease tnure 
dangerous than the ove avended lo be eradicated. 

Parr's Life Pills act equally as efficacious as Mercury, 21 ¥ ithout its baneful effects 
All drastic inedicines having for their basie mercury, @¢., Invariably produce constipa- 
tion the day after being taken. Parr’s Life Pills ow i Contrary keep for many days a 
rlightly purgative effect ow the syste without weskening the stomach or muscular 
action 

The proprietors. T. ROBERTS & Co.. earnestly call on those who are suffering, to 
make atria! of their efficacy—for no matter bow firmly the disease is seated, the vee of 
this medicine for a single week will be suffient to convince the most sceptical of the 
truth of their assertion. 

Soid by BE. BR. T. WILLIAMS, Droggict, No. 24 Broad street. in boxes W and 25 cents 
each, also may be had, gratis, the Life and Times of Old Parr 
Wholesale by T. ROBERTS, & Co , 904 Broadway, N.Y 
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MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
CHAPTER Xxx. 

As the surgeon's firs: care afier wmputating @ limb is to take up the arte- 
ries the crue! knife has severed, so it ws the duty of this history, which in its re- 
morseless course has cut from the Pecksnitfian trunk its right arm, Mercy, to 
look to the parent stem, and see how in all ite various ramifications it got on 
witbout her. . 

And first of Mr. Pecksniff, it may be observed, that having provided for his 

nger daughter that choicest of blessings, a tender and indulgent husband ; 

and having gratitied the dearest wish of his paternal heart by establishing her 
in life v0 happily ; be revewed his youth, and spreading the plumage of his own 

t conscience, felt himself equal to all kinds of flights. [t 1s castomary 
patho im stage-plays, after giving their daughters to the men of their 
hearts, to congratulate themselves on having no other business on thetr hands 
but to die immediately : thou. h it is rarely found that they are in a hurry to 
do it. Mr. Pecksniff, being a father of a more sige and practical class, appeared 
to think that his immediate business was to jive; and, having deprived himeel! 
of one comfort, to surround himsel! with others. 

But, however iwuch iuclivned the good man was, to be jocose and playful, and 
in the garden of his fancy to disport himself (if one may say 80) like an arcti- 
tectural kitten, he had one impediment constantly opposed to hin. The gen. 
tle Cherry, stung by a sense of slignt and injury, which, far from sofening 
down or wearing out, rankled and festered m her heart—the gentile Cherry 
was in flat rebellion. She waged fierce wa: against her dear Papa; she led 
her parent what is usually calied, for want of a better figure of speech, the life 
of adog. Butnever did that dog live, in kennel, stable-yard, ur house, whose 
life was haif as bard as Mr. Pecksniff’s with bis gentle child. 

The father and daughter were sit.ing at their breakfast. Tom had retired, | 
and they were . Mr Pecksniff frowned ot firs: ; but having cleared bis | 
bow, looked stealthily at his child Her nose was very red indeed, and screwed 
up tight, with hostile preparation. 

* Cherry,’ cried Mr. Pecksnifl, ‘what is amiss between us? My child, why 
are we disunited 1’ 

Miss Pecksniff'’s answer was scarcely a response to this gush of affection, 
for it was simply, ‘ Bother, Pa! 

* Bother |’ repeated Mr. Pecksniff, in a tone of anguish. 

‘Oh! ‘tis too late, Pa,’ said his daughtes, calmly, *to talk to me like that. 
I know what it means, and what it's value ts.’ 

* This is hard !" cried Mr. Pecksniif, addressing his breakfastcup. * This is 
wery bard ! She is my child. I carried her in my arms, when she wore shape. 
less worsted shoes—I| might say, mufilers—many years ago ’ 

* You needn't taunt me with that, Pa,’ retorted Cherry, with @ spiteful loek. 
*T am not so many years older than my sister, either, though she is married to 
your friend |’ 

* Ah, human patere, lumen netore! Poor human nature !’ said Mr. Peck- 

his head at human nature as if be dida’t belong to it. * To think 
that this discord should arwe from such a cause! oh cear! oh dear!’ 

‘From such a cause, indeed !’ cried Cherry. * State the rea| cause, Pa, or 
I'll state it myself Mind! J will!’ 

Peihaps the energy with which she said this was infectious. However that 
may be, Mr. Peckeniff changed his tone and the expression of his face, fur one 
of anger if not downright violence, when he said : 

* You will! you have. You did yesterday. Youdoalways. You have no 
decency ; you make uo secret of your temper; you have expo-ed yourself to 
Mr. Chozziewit, a hunared times. 

* Myself!’ cried Cherry, with a bitier smile. ‘Oh, indeed! i don’t mind 





* Me too, then,’ said Mr. Peckesniff. 

His daughter answered with a scurnful laugh. 

* And since we have come to an explanation, Charity,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, 
rolling his head portentously, ‘let me tell you that I won't allow it. None of 
your nonsense, Miss! I won't permit i tu be done.’ 

*I shall do,’ said Charity, rocking her chair backward and forward, and rais- 
ing,her voice to a high pitch, ‘I shalido, Pa, what I please and what I have 
done. 1 am not going to be crushed in every thing, depend upon it. I've been 
more shamefully used than anybody ever was in this world!’ here she began to 
ery and sob—' and may expect the worst treatment from you, | know. But I 
don’t care for that. No, I don't! 

Mr. Pecksniff was made so desperate by the loud tone in which she spoke, 
that, after looking about him ir: {frantic uncertainty for some means of softening 
it, he rose and shook her until the ornamental bow of hair upon her head nod 
ded like a plume, She was so very much astonished by this assault, that it 
really hud the desired effoet. 

*T'll do it again |’ cried Mr. Pecksniff as he resumed his seat, and fetched 
his breath, ‘if you dare to talk in that loud manner. How do you mean abont 
being shamefully used! If Mr. Jonas chose your sister in preference to you, 
who could help it, I should wish to krow! hat have I to do with it!’ 

* Wasn't | made a convenience of ! Were n't my feelings trifled with ? Dida’t 
he address himself to me first" sobbed Cherry, clasping her hands ; ‘ and oh, 
good gracious, that I should live to be shook !’ 

* You'll live to be shaken again,’ returned her parent, ‘if you drive me to that 
means of maintaining the decorum of this humble roof. You surprise me. | 
wonder you have no more spirit. If Mr. Jonas didn’t care for you, how could 
you wish to have him!’ 

* 1 wish to have him!’ exclaimed Cherry. ‘7 wish to have him, Pa!’ 

* Then what are you making all this piece of work for,’ retorted her father, 
* if you dido’t wish vo have him |’ 

* Because I was treated with duplicity,’ said Cherry ; ‘ and because my own 
sister and my own father conspired against me. 1 am not angry with her,’ said 
Cherry, looking much more angry than ever. ‘I pity her. I'm sorry for her. 
I know the tate that's in store for her, with that wretch ’ 

*Mr. Jonas will survive your calling him a wretch, my child, I dare say,’ 
said Mr. Pecksnitf with returning resignation ; * but call him what you like and 
make an end of it." 

* Not an end, Pa,’ said Cherry. ‘No, notan end. That's not the only point 
on which we're notagreed. | won't submit to it. It's better you should know 
that at ones. No; [ won't submit to it indeed, Pa. I am not quite a fool, and 
Tam not blind. All I have got tu say is, I won't suvmit to it.’ 

Whate ser she meant, she shook Mr. Pecksniff now; for his lame attempt 
te seem composed, was melancholy in the last degree. His anger changed into 
meek ness, end his words were mild and fawning 

* My dear,’ he said, ‘if in the short excitement of an angry moment! resorted 
to any unjustifiable means of suppressing a little outbreak calculated to injure 
you as weil as myself—it's possible | may have dune so; perhaps I did—I ask 

tr pardon. <A father asking pardon ot his child,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘is, I 
‘believe, a spectacle to soften the most rugged nature.’ 

But it didn’t at all soften Miss Pecksnitf; perhaps because her nature was 
not rugged enough. On the contrary, she persisted in saying, over and over 
again, that she wasn't quite a fool, and wasn't blind, end wouldn't submit to it. 

* You labour under some mistake, my child,’ said Mr. Pecksniff ; * but | will 
not ask you what it is; L don't cesire to know. No, pray,’ he added, holdin : 
out his rand and colouring again, ‘let us avoid the subject, my dear, whatever 
it is.’ 

‘It's quite right that the subject should be avoided between vs, sir,’ said 
Cherry ‘But! wish to be able to avoid it altogether, and consequently must 
beg y:u to provide me with a home.’ 

fic Pc cksniff looked about the room and said, * A home, my child !’ 

* Another home, Papa,’ said Cherry with increasing statelines ;. * Place me 
at Mrs. Todgers’s or somewhere, on an independent footing ; but, will not live 
here, if such is to be the case.’ 

It is possible that Miss Pecksniff saw in Mrs. Todgers’s, a vision of enthusi- 
astic men, pining to fail in adoration at ber feet. It is possible that Mr. Peck- 

sniff, in his uew-born juvenility, saw in the sugges:ion of that same establish- 
ment, an easy means of relieving himself from an irksome charge in the way of 
temper and watchfulness. It is undoubtedly a fect that in the attemive ears 
@ Mr. Pecksuiff, the proposition did not sound quite like the dismal knell of all 
‘hithopes. 

_Buhe vasa man of great feeling, and acute sensibility; and he squeezed 
his po-ket-handkerchiei against his eyes with both hands—as such mew al- 





Miss Coaruy's idea was so agreeable to both, that it would have been strange 
if they had not come to an amicable agreement. It was soon arranged between 
them that the project shouid be tried, amd that unmediately ; and that Cher- 
ry's not being well, and needing change of scene, and wishing to be near her 
sister, should form the excuse for her departure, to Mr. Chuzzlewit and Mary, 
to both of whom she had plesded indisposition for some time past. These 
premises agreed on, Mr. Pecksniff gave her his blessing, with all the dignity 
of a seil-denying man who had made a hard sacrifice, vut comforted himself 
with the reflection that virtue is its own reward. Thus they were reconciled 
for the first time since that nct easily forgiven night, when Mr. Jonas, repu- 
diating the elder, had confessed his passion for the younger sister, and Mr. 
Pecksuiff had abetted him on moral grounds. 

But how happened it—in the name of an unexpected addition to that small 
family, the Seven Wonders of the World, whatever and wherever they may be, 
how happened it—that Mr. Pecksniff and his daughter were about to part! 
How happened it that their mutual relations were su greatly altered? Why 
was Miss Pecksniff so clamorous to have it understoud that she was neither 
blind nor foolish, and she wouldn't bear it! Jt is not possible that Mr. Peck- 
sniff had any thoughts of marrying egain! or that his daughter, with the sharp 
eye of a single woman, had fathomed his design ! 

Let us inquire into this. 

Mr. Pecksniff, as a man without reproach, from whom the breath of slander 

d like tion breath from any other polished surface, could afford to do 
what common mea coud not. He knew the purity of bis own motives; and 
wheu he had a motive worked at it as only a very good man (or a very bad 
one) can. Did he set before himseif any strong and palpable motives for 
taking a second wife! Yes; und not one or two cf them, but a cembination 
ol very many. 

Old Martin Chuzzlewit had gradually undergone an important change. 
Even upon the night when he mede such an ill-timed arrivel at Mr. Pecksnitf’s 
house, he was comparatively subdued and easy to deal with. ‘This Mr. Peck- 
sniff attributed, at the time, to the effect his brother's death had had upon nun. 
But from tnat hour his character seemed to have modified by regular degrees 
and to have softened down into 4 dull indifference for almost every one but Mr, 
Pecksniff. His looks were much the same as ever, but his mind was singu- 
larly alterea. it waa not that this or that passion stood out in brighter or im 
dimmer hues ; but that the colour of the whole man was faded. As one trait 
disuppeared, uo other trait sprung up to take is place. His senses dwindled 
tov. He was less keen of sight ; was deaf sometimes; took little notice of 
what passed before him; and would be profoundly taciturn for days together. 
The process of this alteration was so easy, that almost as soon as it began to 
be observed it was complete But Mr. Pecksniff saw it first, and having An- 
thony Chuzzlewit fresh in his racollection, saw in his brother Martin the same 
process of decay. 
lo a gentlewanof Mr. Pccksnifl’s tenderness, this was a very mournful 
sighs. Me could not but foresee the probability of his respected relative being 
made the victim of designing persons, and of his riches falling into worthiess 
hands. It gave him such a pain that he resolved to secure the property to 
hunself ; to kqep bad testamentary suitors at a distance ; to wall up the old 
gentleman, as it were, forhis own use. By little and little, therefore, he be- 
yan to try whether Mr. Chuzzlewit gave any promise of becoming an instru- 
went in bis bands; and finding that he did, and, indeed, that he was very 
suppie in his plastic fingers, he made 1 the business of his life—kind soul !—to 
establish an ascendency over him : and every little test he durst apply, mect- 
ing with a success beyond his hopes, he began to think he heard old Martin’s 
cash already chinking iv his own unworldly pocket. 
jut when Mr. Pecksniff pondered on this subyeci (as, in his zealous way, he 
often did), and thought, with an uplified heart, of the train of circumstances 
which had delivered the eld geutieman into his hands for the contusion of evil 
dvers and the triumph of righteous nature, he always felt that Mary Graham 
was his stumbling-bioek. Let the old man say what he would, Mr. Pecksoiti 
kuew he had a strong affection for her. He knew that he showed it in a 
thousand lute ways; that he liked to have her near him, and was never quite 
at ease when she was absent long. That he had ever really sworn to leave 
her nothing in his will, Mr. Pecksnuf greatly doubted. That even if he had, 
there were inany ways by which he could evade the vath and sacisfy his con. 
science, Mr. Pecksnitf knew. That her unprotected state was no !ight burden 
on the old man’s mind, he also knew, for Mr. Chuzzlewit had plainly told him 
so. * Then,’ said Pecksniff, ‘what if 1 married her! What,’ repeated Mr. 
Pecksnilf, * sticking phn sat, and glancing st his bust by Spoker: * What 
if, making suze of bis approval first—he is nearly imbecile, poor gentleman—| 
married her!’ 

Mr. Peckaaiit had a lively sense of the Beautiful : especially in women. His 
manner towards the sex was remarkable for its insinuating character. It is 
recorded of him in another part of these pages, that he embraced Mrs. Todgers 
on the smallest provocation: and it was a way he had: it was a part of the 
gentle placidity of his dispositiun. Before any thought cf matrimony was in 
his mind, he had bestowed on Mary many little tokens of his spiritual admira 
tion. They had been indignantly received, but that wes nothing. ‘True, as 
the idea expanded within him, these had become too ardent tu escape the 
piercing eye of Cherry, who read his schemes at once ; but he had always felt 
the power of Mary’s charms. So Interest and Inclimation made a pair, and 
drew the curricle of Mr. Pecksnitf’s plan. 

As to any thought of avenging himself on young Martin for his insolent ex. 
pressions when they parted, and of shutting him out still more effectually from 
any hope of reconciliation with his grandfather, Mr. Pecksunitf was snuch too 
meek and forgiving to be suspected of harbouring it. As to being refused by 
Mary, Mr. Pecksmif was quite satisfied that in ner position, she cvuld never 
hold out if he and Mr. Chuzzlewit were both against her. As to conaulting 
the wiches of her heart in such a case, it formed — > part of Mr. Peeksuiff’s 
moral code ; for he knew what a good man he was, and what a blessing he 
must be to anybody. His daughter baving broken the ice, and the murder 
being out between them, Mr Pecasniff had only to pursue his design as cleverly 
as he could, and by the craftiest approaches. 

* Well, my good sir,’ sad Mr. Pecksnitf, meeting old Martin in the garden, 
for it was his habit 19 walk in and out by that way, as the fancy took him: 
‘and how is my dear friend on this delicious morning" 

*Do you mean me?’ asked the old man. 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. Pecksnitf, ‘ one of these deaf days, I see. Could I mean 
any one else, my dear sir!’ 

* You might have meant Mary,’ said the old man. 

* Indeed, | might. Quite true. I might speak of her as a dear, dear friend, 
Lhope!* observed Mr Pecksnitf. 

. Paepe so,’ returned old Martin. ‘I think she deserves it.’ 

* Think!’ cried Mr. Pecksniff. * Think, Mr. Chuzzlewit 

* You are speaking, | know,’ retarned Martin, ‘but I don't catch-what you 
say. Speak up!’ 

* He's getting deafer than a flint,’ said Pecksniff. ‘1 was saying, my dear 
sir, that | am afraid I must make up my mind to part with Cherry.’ 

* What has she been doing '’ asked the old man. 

‘He puis the most ridiculous questions | ever heard ?’ muttered Mr. Peck- 
sniff. * He’s a child to.day.’ Afver which he added, ina ‘mild roar : ‘ She 
hasn't been doing anything, my dear friend.’ 

* What are you going to part with her for?’ demanded Martin. 

‘She hasn’t her health by any means,’ said Mr. Pecksniff. ‘She misses 
her sister, my dear sir, they doted on each other from the cradle. And I 
think of giving ber a run in London for a change. A good long run, if | find 
she likes it.’ 

* Quite right,’ cried Martin. ‘ It’s judicious.’ 

*1 am glad to hear you say so. I hope you mean to bear me company in 
this dull part, while she’s away" said Mr. Pecksniff. 

* L have no intention of removing from it,’ was Martin s answer. 

* Then why,’ said Mr. Pecksnitl, taking the old man’s arm in his, and 
walking slowly on: ‘ Why, my good sir, can’t you come and stay with me? 
1 am cure | could surround you with more comforts—lowly as ts my co', than 
you can obtain at a villege house of entertainment. And pardon me, Mr. 
Chuzziewit, pardon me,if | say that such a place as the Dragun, however well- 
conducted (and, as far as 1 know, Mrs. Lupin is one of the worthiest creatures 
in this county), is hardly a home for Miss Graham.’ 

Martin mus:d a moment : and then said, as he shook him by the hand. 








Ways 40; especially when they are observed. * One of my brds,’ Mr. Pech- 
sniff Sait + has left me for the stranger's breast ; the other would take wing to 
cae’ 8 Well, well, what aml? I don’t know what! am,exactly. Never 
mind ’ 

Eveu this mmark, made more pathetic perhaps by his breaking down in the 
middle of it, hat no effect upon Charity. She was rigid, grim and inflexible. 

* Bot I heve ever,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘ sacrificed my children’s happiness 
to my own—I mea my own happiness to my children's—and | will not begin 
to — my life by other rules of conduct now. If you can be happier at 


Mrs. Todgers’s than in your father's house, m : , ‘s! 
» my dear, to Mrs. Todger 
Do not thick of me, my : " oo ie 2 


on pretty wel!, no doubt 
Miss Charity, who knew he had a secret pleasure in the contemplation of the 
prea change, suppressed her own, and went on to negotiate the terms. 
is views upon this subject were at first so very limited that another difference, 
involving possibly another shaking, threatened to ensuc; but by degrees they 


came to something lke an understanding, and the sturm blew over 


Bl ’ said Mr. Pecksniff, with emotion ; ‘1 shall get 


Indeed 


*No. You're quite right ; it is not.’ 
| ‘The very sight of skutles,’ Mr. Pecksnitf eloquently pursued, * is far from 
| being congenial to a delicate mind.’ 

* It's an amasement of the vulgar,’ said old Martin, ‘certainly.’ 
| ‘Of the very vulgar,’ Mr. Pecksniff auswered. ‘ ‘Then why not bring Miss 
| Graham tere, sir! Here isthe house! Here am I alone in it, for Thomas 
"inch I do not count as any one. Our lovely friend shall oceupy my daugh- 
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* I always desire it,” said the oldman_ ‘You know [ always desire it. I 
wish to pay as | go, even when I buy of you. Not that I do not leave a balance 
to be settled one day, Pecksniff’ . 
The architect was too much overcome to speak He tried to drop 
@ tesr upon his patron's hand, but couldn't find one in his dry distil- 
lery. 

o May that y be very distant!" was his pious exclamation. ‘Ab, sir! If 
I could say hdeep an interest I have in you and yours! I alluge to our 
beautiful you friend.’ 

* Troe,’ he swered. * True. She need have some one interested in her. 
I did her wrong to train her as I did. Orpben though she was, she would 
have found some one to protect her whom she might have Joved again. When 
she wasa child, I pleased myself with the thought that in gratifying my whim 
of placing her between me and false-hearted knaves, I had done her a kindness, 
Now sheis a woman, I have nosuch comfort. She has no protector but her- 
self, | have put her at such odds with the world, that any dog may bark or fawn 
upon her at his pleasare. Indeed she stands in need of delicate considera- 
tion. Yes; indeed she does!’ 

‘If her position could be altered and defined, sir?’ Mr. Pecksniff 
hinted. 

‘How can that be done! Should I make ascamstress of her, or a gover 
ness t” 

* Heaven forbid !* said Mr. Pecksuiff. ‘My dear sir, there are other ways. 
There are indeed. But I am much excited and embarrassed at present, and 
would rather not pursue the subject. I scarcely know what I mean. Permit 
me 'o resume it at another time.’ 

* Yoo are not unwell!’ asked Martin enxiously. 

‘No, no!’ cried Pecksniff. ‘ No. Permit meto resume it at another time. I'll 

walk a little. Bless you’ 
Olid Martin blessed him in retura, and squeezed his hand. As he turned 
away, and slowly walked towards the house, Mr. Pecksniff stood gazing after 
him : being pretty well recovered from his late emotion, which, in any other 
man, one might have thought had been assumed as a machinery for fceling- 
Martin's puise. ‘The change in the old man found such a slight expression in 
his figure, that Mr. Pecksniff, looking after him, could not help saying to him- 
self, 

‘And I can wind him round my little finger! Only think !"’ 

Old Martin, happening to tumbis head, saluted him affectionately. Mr. 
Pecksniff returned the gesture. 

‘ Why the time was,’ said Mr. Pecksniff; ‘and not long ago, when he 
would n’t look at me! How soothing is this change, Such is the delicate 
texture of the human heart ; so complicated is the process of its being softened ! 
Externally he looks the same, and [ can wind him round my little finger. Only 
think |” 

In sober truth, there did appear to be nothing on which Mr. Pecksniff might 
not have ventured with Martin Chuzzlewit; for whatever Pecksniff said or did 
was right, and whatever he advisea was done. Martin had escaped so many 
snares from needy fortune-bunters, and had withered in the sheil of his suspi- 
cion and distrust for sO many years, but to become the goed man’s tool and 
plaything. With the happiness of this conviction painted on his face, the ar- 
chitect went upon his morning walk 

The summer weather in his bosom was reflected in the breast of nature. 
Through deep green vistas where the boughs arched over-head, and showed 
the sunlight flashing in the beautiful perspective ; through dewy fern from 
which the startled hares leaped up, and fled at his approack ; by mantled pools, 
and fallen trees, and down in hollow places, rustling among last year’s leaves 
whose scent was Memory ; the placid Pecksuitf strolied By meadow gates 
and hedges fragrant with wild roses; and by thatched-rooted cottages whose 
inmates bumbly bowed before him as a man both good and wise ; the worthy 
Pecksniff walked in tranquil meditation, The bee passed onward, humming 
of the work he had to do ; the idle gnats for ever going round and round in one 
contracting and expanding ring, yet always yoing on as fast as he danced mer- 
rily before him; thecolour of the long grass came and went, as if the light 
clouds made it timid as they floated through the distant air. Thebirds, so 
many Pecksniff consciences, sang gaily upon every branch ; and Mr. Peck- 
sniff paid his homage to the day by ruminating on his projectsas he walked 
slong. 

Chaneing totrip, in his abstraction, over the spreading root of an old tree, 
he raised his pious eyes to takea survey of the ground before him. It startled 
him to see the embodied image of his thoughts not far ahead—Mary herself, 
and aloue. 

At first Mr. Pecksniff stopped, asif with the intention of avoiding her; but 
his next impulse was to advance, which he did at a brisk pace; carolling as 
he went, so sweetly and with so much innocence, that he only wanted feathers 
and wings to bea bird 

Hearing notes behind her, not belonging to the songsters of the grove, 
she looked round. Mr. Pecksniff kissed his hand, and was at her side imme- 
diately. 

*Communing with Nature !’ said Pecksniff. ‘So am I.’ 

She suid the morning was so beautiful that she bad walked further than she 
intended and would return. Mr. Pecksnitf said it was exactly his case, and 
he would return with her. 

‘ Take iny arm, sweet girl,’ said Mr. Pecksniff. 

Mary declined it, and walked so very fast that he remonstrated. ‘ You were 
loitering when [came upon you,’ Mr Pecksniff said. ‘* Why be so cruel as 
to hurry now! You would not shun me, would you ?!” ag 

‘Yes, [ would,’ she answered, turning her glowing cheek indignantly upon 
him, ‘you know [ would. Release me, Mr. Pecksnilf. Your touch is disa- 
greeable to me. ; 

His touch! What, that chaste patriarcal touch which Mrs. Todgers—su rely 
a discreet lady—had endured, not only without complaint. but with apparent 
satisfaction! This was positively wrong. Mr. Pecksniff was sorry to hear 
her say it. a, 

‘If you had not observed,” said Mary, ‘that it isso pray take the assurance 
from my lips, and do not, as you are a gentleman, continue to offend me.” __ 

‘Well. well!’ said Mr. Pecksniff, mildly, ‘I feel that I might consider this 
becoming in a daughter of my own, and why should [ object to it in one so 
beautiful! It'sharsh. It cuts me tothe soul,’ said Mr. Pecksniff: ‘but [ 
cannot quarrel with you, Mary.’ 

She tried to say she was sorry to hear it, but burst into tears. Mr. Peck- 
sniff now repeated the Todgezs performance ona comfortable scale, as if he in- 
tended it to last some time ; and his disengaged hand catching hers, employed 
himself in separating the fingers of his own, and sometimes kissing them, as 
he pursued the conversation thus: 

‘lam glad we met. I am very glad we met. I am able now to ease my 
bosom of a heavy luad, aud speak to you in confidence. Mary,’ said Mr. Peck- 
sniff, in his tenderest tones, indeed, they were so very tender that he almost 
squeaked—‘ my soul! J love you!’ 

A fantastic thing, that maiden affection! She made believe to shudder. _ 

‘I love you,’ said Mr Pecksniff,‘ my gentle life, with a devotion which is 
quite surprising, even to myself. I did suppose that the sensation was buried 
in the silent tomb of a lady, only second to you in qualities of the mind and 
form; but I find [ am mistaken.’ 

She tried to disengage er hand, but might as well have tried to free herself 
from the affectionate embrace of a boa constrictor; if anything so wily may 
be brought in comparison with Pecksniff. 

‘ Altnough | am a widower,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, examining the rings upon her 
fingers, and tracing the course of one delicate blue vein with his fat thumb, ‘ a 
widower with two daughters, still | am not encumbered, my love. One of 
them, as you know, is married. The other by her own desire, but with a view, 
I willconfess—why not !—toe my condition, is about to leave her father’s house. 
I have a character, I hope. People are pleased to speak well of me, I think. 
My person and manuer are not absolutely those of a monster, I trust. Ah, 
nanghty hand!’ said Mr. Pecksniff, apostrophising the reluctant prize, ‘why 
did you take me prisoner! Go, go!’ om 

He slapped the hand to punish it; but relenting, folded it in his waistcoat to 
com fort it again 

* Blessed in each other, and in the society of our venerable friend, my dar- 
ling,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘ we shall be happy. When he is wafted to a heaven 
of rest, we will console each other. My pretty primrose, what do you say '’ 

* lt is possible,” Mary answered, in a burried manner,’ * that [ ought to feel 
grateful for this mark of your cunfidence. I cannot say that I do, but J am 
willing to suppose you may deserve my thanks. Take them and pray leave 
me, Mr. Pecksnitff ’ 

The good old man smiled a greasy smile, and drew her closer to him. 

‘Pray, pray release me, Mr. Pecksoiff. 1 cannot listen to your proposal. I 


cannot receive it. ‘Chere are many to whom it may be acceptab‘e, but it is 
A. 





ter's chainber ; you shall choose your own; we shall not quarrel, I hope !* 
‘We are not likely to do that,’ said Martin. 
Mr. Pecksniff pressed hishand ‘We understand each ojher, my dear sir, 
I see '—I can wind him,” he thought, with exultation, ‘round my little finger 
P You leave the recompense to me!’ said the old man, after a minute's 
silence. 


| 





‘Oh! Do not speak of recompense !" cried Pecksniff. 

* I say,’ repeated Martin, with a glimmer of his old obstinacy, ‘ you leave 
| the recompense tome Do you!’ | : 
| * Since yuu desire it, my good sir.’ 


not soto me. Asan act of kindness and an act of pity leave me ! 
Mr. Pecksniff walked on with his arm round her waist, and her hand in bis 
as contentedly as if they had been all in ali to each other, and were joined te 


>, gether im the bonds of truest love 


| ‘If you force me by your superior strength,’ said Mary, who finding that goal 
words had not the least effect upon him, made no further effort to suppres 
| her indignation: ‘if you force me by your superior strength to accompany yre 
| back, and to be the subject of your insolence upon the way, you cannot cf- 
| strain the expression of my thoughis. I hold you in the deepest abhorremre- 
| 1 know your real nature and despise it.’ 

i To be continued. 
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